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SALT IN MAGICAL RITES. 


Miss Busx’s foot-note (“N. & Q.,” ante, 
p. 263) to her tale of the witch of Canemorto who 
— her husband to attend the Noce di 

evento, where his pleasure was marred by the 
absence of salt (which was, however, procured), re- 
minds me of Grimm’s note on the popular super- 
stitions relative to salt. Salt-springs we know, 
from Tacitus and others, were highly valued by 
the early Teutonic tribes :— 


“Suppose now that the preparation of salt was 
managed by women, by priestesses, that the salt-kettle, 
nent oy was under their care and supervision, there 
would be a connexion established between salt-boiling 
and the later vulgar opinion about witchcraft: the 
witches gather, say on certain high days, in the holy 
wood, on the mountain, where the salt-springs bubble, 
carrying with them cooking vessels, ladies, and forks, 
and at night their salt-pan is aglow...... As Christians 
equally recognized salt as a good and needful thing, it 
is conceivabie how they might now, inverting the matter, 
deny the use of wholesome salt at witches’ meetings, and 
come to look upon it as a safeguard against every kind of 
sorcery. For it is precisely salt that is lacking in the 
witches’ kitchen and at devils’ feasts, the Church having 
now taken upon herself the hallowing and dedication 
of salt.” —Stallybrass’s Teutonic Mythology, vol. iii, 
pp. 1047, 1049, 


The original passage in Grimm’s Deutsche Mytho- 


logie is in vol. ii. (ed. 1877), PP 875-7. In the 
appendix, not as yet translated by Mr. Stally- 
—— intend to translate it ?), this note is 

“ Ein Salewerk ist eine geheiligte, unter dem Schutz 
des Vilkerrechts stehende Gabe Gottes. Rommel, 8, 722. 
Auf Tische und Altiire legt man Salz: sacras facite men- 
sas salindrum appositu. Arnobius, 2,67. Salinum est 
patella, in qua diis primitiz cum sale offerebantur. Die 
Aegypter dagezen hassen das Salz und das Meer, den 
Priestern war Salz auf den Tisch zu setzen untersagt. 
Plut. de Isid. 32,” &«.—D. M., vol. iii., Nachtrdge und 
Anhang, p. 307. 

We can go far back in tracing the holiness of 
salt. The cow Audhumla nourished with her milk 
Ymir, the first of the giants. She licked the salt 
mountain of ice and the hero Buri came forth 
(Gubernatis, Zoological Mythology, 1872, vol. i. 
p. 224). Simrock, writing of this tale of the 
giants, says: “ Der Urreise ist aus dem Nieder- 
schlag der unweltlichen Gewisser entstanden ; 
die Gotter aus den Salzsteinen geleckt, und das 
Salz bedeutet das geistige Princip,” &. (Handbuch 
der Deutschen Mythologie, 1878, p. 404). Nork 
says: “‘ Salz ist die treibende und schaffende kraft 
der unorganischen Welt, darum leckte die Kuh die 


of | Salzigen bereisten Steine,” &c. (Mythologie der 


Volkssagen und Volksmarchen, 1848, pp. 261-2). 
In a note (p. 261) Nork says:— 

“ Bekannt sind bei den Germanen die heiligen Salz- 
bache, um deren Besitz blutige Kriege entstanden, Da 
die Heiligkeit derselben aus heidnischen Begriffen her- 
vorging, so suchten die christlichen Bekebrer sie dadurch 
in Misscredit zu bringen, dass sie die Hexen Salz kochen 
liessen. Die Germanen glaubten, eine Gegend, wo salz- 
haltiges Wasser ist, liege dem Himmel nahe, und die 
Gebete des Menschen werden von den Gittern nirgends 
besser vernommen.” 

I have not quoted the whole note. 

I need not cite instances of the use of salt asa 
sacred thing in Britain. When a child first leaves 
its mother’s house, it is in Leicestershire, Lanca- 
shire, and other counties presented with salt, 
among other things (Dyer, English Folk-lore, 
p. 176). The custom is common. But salt is 
not only used as a lucky thing, it is also em- 
ployed in uncanny rites. Traces of this use we 
perhaps see in all cases where salt is burnt. For 
example, in the “salt spell,” as it is called, a pinch 
of salt must be thrown into the fire on three suc- 
cessive Friday nights while these lines are re- 
peated :— 

|‘ It is not this salt I wish to burn, 

It is my lover's heart to turn, 

That he may neither rest nor happy be 

Until he comes and speaks to me.” 

Henderson, Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties, p. 176, 

The charm cited belongs, Mr. Henderson says, to 
the South. Another version is given by Dyer, 
English Folk-lore, p. 275. “* When children 
shaled their teeth,” says Aubrey, “the women 
use to wrap, or put salt about the tooth and so 
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throw it into a good fire”;* and he immediately 

refers to a German custom of bidding the 
child who had lost its tooth go into a dark corner 
with it and say, “ Mouse! here I give thee a tooth 
of bone, But give thou me an Iron-on,” a custom 
which seems very suggestive of remembrance of 
domestic sacrifice (Aubrey, Remains of Gentilisme 
and Judaisme, ed. 1881, p. 11). If you do not 
throw salt into the fire before you begin to churn 
the butter will not come, say people in North 
Lincolnshire (“‘N. & Q.,” 1* 8. viii. 382 ; Choice 
Notes, Folk-lore, p. 51). It is unlucky that milk 
should boil over the edge of the pot and run into 
the fire, it diminishes the quantity of milk given 
by the cow; salt should immediately be thrown 
into the fire (Gregor, Folk-lore of the North-East 
of Scotland, p. 193). After the victim of the evil 
eye had been bathed with salt and water and had 
tasted the mixture, it was thrown “ into the hinder 
part of the fire,” the “skilly” neighbour who 
superintended the operations saying at the same 
time, ‘‘Guid preserve frae a’ skaith” (Napier, 
Folk-lore of the West of Scotland, 1879, pp. 36-7). 
Probably as the repetition backwards cf the Lord’s 
Prayer was said to raise the devil, so the un- 
necessary destruction of the life-necessary salt was 
equivalent to a propitiation of the powers of evil, 
Christian or pagan. Salt in its proper use was, 
as I have shown, esteemed holy. Aubrey gives 
his testimony: “‘ That Salt is inimique to the Evill 
spirits is agreed upon by the writers of Magick; as 
also perfumes, which is the reason they were used 
in their temples and sacrifices. Holy water is 
water wherein fine white Salt hath been dissolved. 
Mdm.—there was no sacrifice without salt ” ( Re- 
mains, &c., p. 121). So, too, salt was commonly 
enough put on the body of a dead man, very pro- 
bably to guard him from the evil spirits which 
were supposed to seek access to the dead man’s 
house, See the rite of Dishaloof described in 
Henderson, p. 53 ; see also Gregor, p. 207; Choice 
Notes, p. 120, &c. 

This note is already too long to allow me to 
refer to other illustrations of the use of salt in 
magic or to defeat magical purposes. 

Witiiam Georce Brack. 

1, Alfred Terrace, Glasgow. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CHAUCER, 
(See 6t» vili. $81; ix, 188, 141, 361, 422.) 

Complete Works, continued from p. 142. 

John Bell's Edinburgh edition, in 12 vols, 18mo., 
1777.—Bell was a London bookseller who em- 
ployed Edinburgh printers to bring out 109 minia- 
ture volumes of the“ British Poets,” of which twelve 
were devoted to Chaucer. This is the first com- 


* This common custom still lingers in Yorkshire, or 
80 in the first balf of the century. } 


plete edition of Chaucer’s works after Urry’s of 
1721. I have not seen a copy of this work, but I 
presume it is the first impression of 

John Bell’s edition of 1782, in 14 vols. 18mo.— 
A copy is in the British Museum Library. The 
“Canterbury Tales” are from the text of Tyr. 
whitt, 1775; the miscellaneous poems are from 
Urry’s edition. Contents: a lile of Chaucer ; 
Tyrwhitt’s preface to the “ Tales,” and an appendix 
containing some account of the early editions 
of Chaucer ; an essay on the poet’s language and 
versification ; introduction to the “Tales”; list of 
MSS. consulted by Tyrwhitt; extracts from 
Thomas’s preface to Urry ; the usual introductory 
poems “To the Kinges Grace,” &c.; the “Canter- 
bury Tales,” and other poems, as in the earlier 
editions. These are not critically edited, and the 
poems now regarded as spurious, dubious, and 
genuine are mingled together; there are many en- 
gravings by Stothard. For Tyrwhitt’s estimate 
of Bell’s edition see Gentleman’s Magazine, liii. 
461. 

Anderson’s “ British Poets,” 1793, 8vo.—The 
first volume contains Chaucer. The “Canterbury 
Tales” are from Tyrwhitt, with certain question- 
able poems, e.g., the “ Plowman’s Tale,” added ; 
the minor poems (indiscriminately inserted) are 
from Urry. is a g and a life of 
Chaucer. 

Chalmers’s “‘ English Poets,” 8vo., 1810.—Vol. i, 
is devoted to Chaucer. The “Tales” are from 
Tyrwhitt, and the other poems from the black- 
letter editions; no “ Plowman’s Tale” nor 
questionable “Coke’s Tale of Gamelyn.” The 
prose works are kept distinct from the poetry, but 
there is no attempt to separate genuine from 
merely imputed works, 

Whittingham’s edition, with life by Singer, 5 vols, 
8vo., 1822.—‘*The Poems of Geoffrey Chaucer. 
Chiswick, from the press of C. Whittingham, 
College House,” forms the first six of one hundred 
volumes of “ British Poets”; the text without 
notes ; no illustrations. Apparently founded on 
Tyrwhitt, Chalmers, and the black-letter editions. 
After the “ Assemble of Fowles” the minor poems 
are in a different order from that of the earlier 
editions and the spelling is frequently modernized. 
There is a glossary, well printed, but not of much 
use to the student. 

Moxon’s edition, 1 vol. 8vo., 1843.— Well printed; 
a few good notes; portrait of Chaucer and view 
of his tomb; dedicated by the publisher to Alex. 
Dyce. The order of the poems is different from 
that of former editions; there is a glossary, but the 
spelling is often modernized. Follows Tyrwhitt 
for the “Tales.” Nota critical edition. 

The first Aldine edition, 6 vole. 8vo., 1845.— 
“The Poetical Works of Geoffrey Chaucer. With 
Memoir by Sir Harris Nicolas. Lond., 1845.” 
Seems a mere reprint of Tyrwhitt for the “ Tales, 
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and Speght and Urry for the other poems ; por- 
trait printed ; language A 
modernized. 

Morris’s Aldine edition, 6 vols. S8vo., 1866 
(Bell & Daldy).—Elegantly got up; without en- 
vings, except portrait of Chaucer a’ frontis- 

; contains Sir H. Nicolas’s memoir, but the 
text of the first Aldine edition of the “ Tales ” is 

by a new one, based on that of Wright, 
or on the Harleian MS. 7334, corrected by the 
help of Tyrwhitt, the Lansdowne MS. 851, and 
other MSS. Other poems are collated with MSS. 
and many corrections are printed in italics; has 
Tyrwhitt’s essay with additions by Skeat, and a 
new glossary. The best text of the complete 
works up to this time published. Prints for 
the first time “ Autas Prima,” “Leaulte vaut 
Richesse,” and a poem on prosperity. Admits 
some doubtful poems. A useful and independent 
edition. 

Robert Bell’s edition, 4 vols. 8vo., 1878. — 
First published in Bell’s “ Annotated Edition of 
the English Poets,” 8vo., 1854, but revised and 
reprinted. The full title is “ Poetical Works of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, with Poems, formerly printed 
with his, attributed tohim; edited with a Memoir 
by Robert Bell,” revised edition in 4 vols., with 
preliminary essay by W. W. Skeat, M.A. The 
text of the “‘Tales” is mainly founded on the 
Harleian MS. 7334, adopted by Mr. Bell and Mr. 
Jephson as the best; alterations here and there 
from other MSS.; practically Wright’s text collated 
with that of Tyrwhitt, &c.; has good notes, The 
first really satisfactory edition of the minor poems 
independently collated from MSS. The doubtful 
and spurious poems are relegated to the last 
volume, but some dubious work is accepted. 
Skeat’s contribution to this edition is praised in 
the Academy for August 27, 1878. The contents 
of the last volume are these: “ Romaunt of the 
Rose,” “‘ Court of Love,” “Cuckow and Nightin- 
gale,” “ Flower and Leaf,” “ Loveres Complaynte,” 
“Lament of Mary Magdalene,” “Praise of 
Women,” ‘“‘Go forth, King,” “Eight Goodly 

uestions and Answers,” “To the Lords and 

ights of the Garter,” and “ It falleth for a 
Gentleman.” 

Robert Bell’s edition, published by Griffin, in 
8 vols. 8vo. (part of a complete edition of English 
poets), seems less critical; it follows more closely 
the edition of 1854. 

“ The Riverside Chaucer,” Boston, Mass., 3 vols. 
8vo., 1880.—An excellent American edition by 
Arthur Gilman, M.A. The text of the “Tales” 
is based on Tyrwhitt, revised by help of the 
Chaucer Society’s publications. Well printed and 
edited. Reviewed in Atlantic Monthly, vol. xlv. 
p- 108. The MS. preferred is the Ellesmere, but 
with caution ; other readings are given in doubt- 


ful cases, The poems are arranged in the best 


accepted chronological order. Spurious and ques- 
tionable poems are placed at the end of the third 
volume. These are “Romaunt of the Rose,” 
“Court of Love,” “Flower and Leaf,” “Cuckow 
and Nightingale,” ‘“‘Goodly Ballad,” “Praise of 
Women,” “Chaucer’s Dream,” “ Virelai,” “The 
Prophecy,” and “Go forth, King.” Introduction 
valuable, altogether a useful edition. 

“ There is no good edition of Chaucer, not even a good 
text. The only text that the Chaucer scholar should 
think of using is the valuable six-text edition of the 
Chaucer Society. For the general reader one edition is 
as good as another, and there is little to choose between 
Tyrwhitt, Bell, and Dr, Morris,”"—Zncyclo. Metropoli- 
tana, art. “ Chaucer.” 

J. 

Emanuel! Hospital, 8.W. 


From Ropert Greene To Grayt 
Wuirte.—Since the year 1592, in which Greene’s 
Groat’s-worth of Wit was published, down to the 
present month of June, 1884, William Shakespeare 
has never been held up to public execration, for 
any private or public act, as he is in the current 
number of the Atlantic Monthly by Mr. Richard 
Grant White. I give the indictment verbatim, 
for it can only be answered by examining each of 
its counts separately, and for this purpose all must 
appear upon the record :— 


“Referring to the view of Shakespeare's personal 
character presented in that dry and colorless setting 
forth of the little that we know of his life which is given 
in the Riverside edition; the Times critic says, * The 
known facts in Shakespeare's life are so few that his 
leaving his wife his second-best bedstead, or his suing 
Philip Rogers for 1/. 15s. 6d., stand out with startling 
distinctness. But perhaps it is well not to infer too 
much from them.’ It is well. It is always well not to 
infer too much from anything, But this writer, in his 
brevity, very much understates the facts. It is not only 
that Shakespeare gave his wife by will nothing but his 
second-best bed, but, as I have remarked before, that 
even the second-best bed was the fruit of second-best 
thoughts, The bequest is an interlineation in the will, 
in which, as it was originally drawn, Shakespeare's wife 
is not mentioned! It is not only that he sued Philip 
Rogers for 1/. 15s. 6d., but that, having also sued John 
Addenbroke for 6/. and got judgment, not being able to 
imprison Addenbroke,—who, poor man, had fled from his 
inexorable rich creditor,—the writer of Portia’s nobly 
sympathetic exposition of the qualities and origin of 
mercy proceeded against Addenbroke’s surety, one 
Horneby. It is not only that there is no record or even 
probable evidence of Shakespeare's having given aid to 
his father in the pecuniary distress that sent him into 
hiding lest he should be cast into prison, while there is 
record that the thriving actor and playwright set to 
work and spent money to get a coat-of-arms for the 
father who had difficulty in getting a coat to his back,— 
arms which would bave made the actor playwright a 

entleman born ;—it is not only this, but that in the 

eight of his prosperity he passes from our sight stand- 
ing on the side of grasping privilege in its oppression of 
the class in which he was born, giving support to the 
squire of Welcombe’s project for enclosing part of the 
Stratford commons, to the injury of the poor little 
farmers and farm laborers, How long will it be before 
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the world learns that a man’s intellect and his heart 
have no connexion,—that what he writes is no guide to 
what he will do, no sign of what he is }""—Extract from 
“ The Anatomizing of William Shakespeare.” 

I propose to deal now with the climax—the 
crowning charge against Shakespeare’s honour as a 
man and a citizen, It will be observed that Mr. 
Grant White does not cite any authority for this 
hideous charge. Now it will hardly be credited, 
but it is a fact, that there is not a vestige of 
authority for it. 

First let me say what the enclosure scheme was, 
I dare say the lord of the manor expected to get 
something handsome out of it, but it was not a 
project for enclosing Welcombe fields so as to 
vest them in him. It was to allot to each owner 
of common rights a piece of land equal in area to 
the sum of those pieces over which his existing rights 
extended, and to grant him this larger piece in fee. 
Accordingly the effect would be to secure to every 
“ poor little farmer and farm laborer” the fee of 
a piece of land, probably worth much more than 
his dry common rights. Shakespeare is known to 
have possessed such rights in common with a great 
many other persons, and he was certainly applied 
to by J. Greene (who may have been a brother of 
Thomas Greene, the town clerk of Stratford) for 
his consent, If he had given it, and the enclosures 
were effected, I should say he may have acted with 
judgment, and certainly not with unkindness, 
towards his poorer brethren. But unfortunately the 
document which records the result of the inter- 
view is in a condition which—so far as I am 
at present authorized to speak, for I have had 
but one reading of it—renders its decipherment 
uncertain, but not hopeless. As I read the entry, 
Shakespeare disapproved of the enclosure scheme ; 
and the result seems to justify the reading, for it 
was not effected. What becomes of Mr. Grant 
White's assertion? How long will it be before he 
learns that in William Shakespeare the great 
intellect and the large heart were in intimate 
connexion ? 

I am disposed to regard Mr. Grant White’s 
crowning charge as a pure invention; and, to 
utilize one of his own (unacknowledged) emenda- 
tions in The Winter's Tale, his “invention stabs 
the centre”—wounds Shakespeare’s reputation in 
its most vital part. C. M. Ineuesy. 

Athenzum Club. 


Cowrrapictioys History.—In the life of 
Savonarola, written in Latin by Giovanfrancesco 
Pico,* we are told that Lorenzo de’ Medici, when 
at the point of death, sent for Savonarola, to 
whom he desired to confess. Savonarola came, 
but, before consenting to receive Lorenzo as a 
penitent, required that he should declare his 


adherence to the true faith, a condition to 
which Lorenzo assented. Savonarola then in- 
sisted on 4 promise from Lorenzo that if he had 
unjustly obtained the property of others he would 
return it. Lorenzo, after a short hesitation, re- 
— “ Doubtless, father, I shall do this ; or, if it 

not in my power, I shall enjoin it as a duty 
upon my heirs.” Thirdly, Savonarola required 
that he should restore the republic to liberty, and 
establish it in its former state of independence; to 
which Lorenzo not choosing to make any reply, 
the priest left him without giving him his absolu- 
tion. Sismondi takes the same view :— 

“ Savonarola refused him neither his consolation nor 
his exhortations ; but he declared that he could not ab- 
solve him from his sins till he proved his repentance by 
reparation to the utmost of his power, He should forgive 
his enemies; restore all that he had usurped ; lastly, 
give back to his country the liberty of which he had 
despoiled it, Lorenzo de’ Medici would not consent to 
such a reparation; he accordingly did not obtain the 
absolution on which he set a high price, and died, still 
possessing the sovereignty he had usurped, on the 8th of 
April, 1492, in his forty-fourth year,” 

William Roscoe, on the other hand, says :— 

“This interview * was scarcely terminated, when a 
visitor of a very different character arrived. This was 
the haughty and enthusiastic Savonarola, who probably 
thought that in the last moments of agitation and of 
suffering he might be enabled to collect materials for 
his factious purposes. With apparent charity and kind- 
ness, the priest exhorted Lorenzo to remain firm in the 
Catholic faith, to which Lorenzo professed his strict 
adherence. He then required an avowal of his intention, 
in case of his recovery, to live a virtuous and well- 
regulated life ; to this he also signified his sincere assent, 
Lastly, he reminded him that, if needful, he ought to 
bear his death with fortitude. ‘With cheerfulness,’ 
replied Lorenzo, ‘if such be the will of God.’ On his 
quitting the room, Lorenzo called him back, and, as an 
unequivocal mark that he harboured in bis bosom no 
resentment against him for the injuries which he had 
received, requested the priest would bestow upon him 
his benediction; with which he instantly complied 
Lorenzo making the usual responses with a firm and 
collected voice.” 


Roscoe is firmly persuaded of the truth of this 
statement, and alludes to contrary reports as 
symptoms of that party spirit which did not arise 
in Florence until after the death of Lorenzo, I 
believe that the account left by Politiano bears out 
the statement that Lorenzo was duly absolved. 
He appears to have died peacefully, “ occasion- 
ally repeating portions of Scripture, and accom- 
panying his ejaculations with elevated eyes and 
solemn gestures of his hands, till, the energies of 
life gradually declining, he pressed a magnificent 
crucifix to his lips, and calmly expired.” 

Ricnarp Epecumss. 


Jupictrat Costume.—I have often 
inquired for complete explanations as to the robes 


* Savonar, Vita, inter Vit. Select, Viror, ap, Bates, 
Lond,, 1704. 


* With Pico of Mirandula, uncle of the historian from 
whose work I have quoted, 
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worn by the common law judges, and have been }- 


told the rules were transmitted orally, and could not 
be found in print. After consulting the clerks of 
several counsel, I have elicited the following facts. 

Scarlet robes are worn in town by the judges 
sitting in banc on the first day of the “ sittings” 
or term as it was formerly called), also in banc on 
“red-letter days” (i.¢., such days as appear with 
red letters in the calendar). On circuit at the 

ning of the commission scarlet robes are worn 
by both judges, should two be present. After the 
commission is opened, the judge who sits in the 
Crown Court and tries prisoners continues to 
wear his scarlet robes, and does so until all the 
prisoners are dealt with, He is hence termed by 
criminals “ the red-gown judge.” The judge who 
tries nisi prins cases removes his scarlet robes 
and puts on a black silk gown, and is called “ the 
black-gown judge.” The scarlet robes worn in 
winter in town, and on circuit whether in summer 
or winter, are trimmed with ermine, but in town 
in summer these robes are trimmed with grey silk. 
When on circuit, the senior or “red-gown judge” 
sits in the Crown Court at the first town on the 
circuit, whilst the junior judge takes nisi prius 
cases; but at the next place “ the red-gown judge” 
becomes “the black-gown judge,” and so they 
alternate throughout the circuit. Op ordinary days 
the judges sitting in banc wear dark blue (or 
purple) robes, which in winter are trimmed with 
ermine, and in summer with bronze silk. I am 
not quite certain whether I have correctly de- 
scribed this shade of silk, which is of a curious 
colour, and seems to have been adopted only in 
the new Royal Courts of Justice. Black silk 
gowns are worn both in town and on circuit by 
judges trying nisi prius cases. 

I am told that Lord Chief Justice Coleridge 
thought that some alteration in costume should be 
made to commemorate the change of courts, and 
introduced a scarlet sash, which, to distinguish 
him from the puisne justices of the Queen’s Bench 
Division, he wears over his right shoulder, whilst 
they wear it over the left shoulder. The sash is 
only used by some judges, and I have only observed 
it worn by a nisi prius judge. 

E. Sawyer. 

P.S,—Since writing the above note, in January, 
1884, I have seen Mr. Justice North sitting in the 
Nisi Prius Court at Lewes Assizes, in black satin 
robes trimmed with ermine, and with the scarlet 
sash (as I thought it) over his right shoulder, and 
attached to the hood at the back. On inquiry I 
was told that this was the costume formerly worn 
by the common law judges when called in to 
advise the House of Lords, and that the scarlet 
sash was termed “ the gun-case,” as it held a gun 
which was carried separately by the judge. My 
informant said the use of these robes in the New 


Taw Courts was introduced by Lord Coleridge. 


Spurious Epitions or WELt-KNown Porms.— 
A few curious editions of well-known poems are, I 
hope, worthy of a place in our storehouse of biblio- 
graphical memoranda. The first is :— 

Absolom | and Achitophel. | A | Poem. | —Si Proprius 
stes| Te Capiet Magis— | London: | Printed and sold 
by H. Hills, in Black-fryars, near the | Waterside, For 
the a of the Poor. 1708.—Pot 4to, A—C, in fours; 
pp- 
This edition contains a key which differs mate- 
rially from that published by Davis in his Journey 
round the Library, &c. (1821, p. 63), and runs 
thus :— 


++... King Charles IT. 
Absalom [sic] ..........., D. Monmouth. 
Dutchess of Monmouth. 
Achitophel Ear! of Shaftesbury. . 

. Gray. 


L 


Stephen College, 
.D. Portsmouth, or 

any other Concubine, 

The pamphlet concludes with the following 
Advertisement, 

“To prevent the Publicks being impos'd on; this is 
to give notice, that the Book lately Publish’d in 4to. is 
very Imperfect and Uncorrect in so much that above 
Thirty Lines ure omitted in several Places, and many 
gross Errors committed, which pervert the Sence,” 

The next is :— 

Cyder, | A | Poem. | In two Books. | —Honos erit huie 
quog : Pomo? Virg.| With The Splendid Shilling, | 

aradise Lost, | and two Songs, &c. | London: | Printed 

and Sold by H. Hills, in Black-Fryars, near | the Water- 
side. 1708.—8vo. A—C, in eights; pp. 48, 
This appears to be an early spurious edition of 
John Phillips’s poems, the first edition, also in 
1708, being described in Lowndes asal2mo. It 
is sewn in a Datch-paper cover together with :— 

The | Kit-Cats | A| Poem. | Tani@ Molis Erat.— 
London: { Printed and Sold by H. Hills in Black-Fr | 
near the Water-side. 1708—<An 8vo. sheet, pp. 16. 

Wine | A| Poem. | Nulla placere diu, nec vivere car- 
mina possunt,| Que Scribuntur a que potoribus. | 
Epist. 19. Lib. 1. Hor, | (Imprint as above.) 

I have seen some other publications bearing H. 
Hills’s imprint (notably a copy of the celebrated 
Assize sermon preached at Derby by Dr. Sache- 
verell), from which I gather that his device of 
printing “for the Benefit of the Poor” simply 
meant that “‘ charity begins at home,” most of 
them being pirated editions. 

WALLIs. 


A Honprep Years petween tHe Marriage 
oF A Fatner His Son.—If the following fact 
has not been noted before, it seems worthy of 
being placed on record. Thomas Coke, first Earl 
of Leicester, married his first wife on Oct. 5, 1775; 
his son, the present earl, married his second wife 
on Aug. 26, 1875; there was thus an interval of 
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all but a hundred years between the one event and 
the other. It would be hard to find another like 
sera and probably there is no other in the 


eerage. G. L. G. 


Otp Proverss.—I submit that “N. & Q.’ 
might fitly appropriate a corner to the quotation 
of proverbs by given writers, as tending to prove 
the age of the proverb. It would, I believe, be 
not unfrequently found that a proverb is much 
older than has been imagined. One of those I am 
about to give as quoted in the fourteenth century 
is popularly supposed to have arisen out of a trial 
in Westminster Hall four hundred years later. If 
the Editor thinks fit, I offer such as I have noted 
for a commencement. 

Every honest miller has golden thumbs.— 
Chaucer, 

A long spoon to eat with the devil.—Chaucer. 

Put an ape in his hood (i.¢., make a fool of him). 
—Chaucer. 

As bold as blind Bayard.—Chaucer. 

Poverty brings a man to five marks.— Wycliffe. 

Hold not all gold that shineth.— Wycliffe, 

A monk out of his cloister is a fish out of the 
water.— Wycliffe. 

The frog said to the harrow, Cursed be so many 
lords. — Wycliffe. 

Rob Peter to pay Paul.—Wyctiffe. 

Dog looks over towards Lincoln, and little sees 
thereof.— Wycliffe. 

We have no worse enemy than he whom we save 
from the gallows,— King Richard IT. 

It hath been an old proverb that there is no 
worse pestilence than a familiar enemy (i.¢., an 
enemy in a man’s own household).—Jobn Husee, 
1538. 

Man proposeth, and God disposeth.—Jane, Lady 
Ringley, 1532-40. (In its French form this is as 
old as the fourteenth century.) 

The old saying, Well is — the penny that 
getteth the pound.—Thomas Warley, 1534. 

“ He that will in Courte dwell 
Must cory ffavell ; 
And he that will in Courte abyde 
Must cory ffavell back and side.” . 
Edward Underhill, 1553. 
HERMENTRUDE. 


“ Remorse.”—The recent recital 
at Prince’s Hall, London, by Mr. Philip Beck, in 
the presence of Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, of 
Coleridge’s tragedy of Remorse — somewhat con- 
densed by Mr, Thicke — was in every way a 
notable achievement ; but one of the evening 
journals said, “ The piece has been unearthed, or 
rather undusted, by Mr. Thicke.” Undusted is a 
new coinage, and the writer evidently meant 
exactly the reverse, and that the play had been 
dusted. Mrs. Glover played in Remorse when it 
was produced in 1813; but the piece was not suc- 


cessful, although highly praised by Leigh Hunt 


in the Examiner. It was revived in 1817 for a 
single benefit performance at Drury Lane. 
Curupert Beng, 


Smvucetine anp Witcncrart.—I enclose a 
cutting from the Scotsman newspaper of May 19, 
The article shows that the ancient belief in the 
power to remove an obnoxious individual by witch- 
craft still exists in the Highlands ; and not only 
so, but that professors of the magic art may be 
got to put it in practice. In Pitcairn’s Criminal 
Trials there are some dark revelations of a similar 
character in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. See a very interesting confession in Hill 
Burton’s Criminal Trials in Scotland, vol. i. p. 277, 


“In illustration of the gross ignorance and super- 
stitious beliefs of the smuggling fraternity, it may be 
stated that, on t of his in unearthing 
smugglers, an official made himself so obnoxious to that 
class that a few years ago an attempt was actually made 
to ‘remove’ him by means of the occult and mysterious 
agency of witchcraft. The means adopted in order to 
compass his death was the well-known corp créadh, or 
clay image, the efficacy of which, when properly gone 
about, to destroy life is still implicitly believed in by the 
bulk of the people in the more remote parts of the High- 
lands, The mode of setting this fell agency in operation 
is by the operator modelling an image in clay of the 
person whose death is desired, and, having muttered the 
appropriate incantation over it, placing it in water run- 
ning towards the east, the idea being that the body of 
the victim wastes away in exact proportion as the water 
wears away the clay of the image. When a sudden death 
is desired, the image is placed in a rapidly running 
stream. If, on the other hand, a long, painful, and 
lingering illness should be desired, a number of pins and 
rusty nails are stuck in the chest and other vital parts 
of the image, which is then deposited in comparatively 
stillywater. Should, however, the corp eréadh happen 
to be discovered in the water before the thread of life 
is severed, it at once loses its efficacy ; and not only does 
the victim recover, but, so long as the image is kept 
intact, is ever after proof against all professors of the 
black art. Although at one time numerous enough, indi- 
viduals having the requisite knowledge of the black art 
are believed to be now very few and far between, and 
becoming fewer daily. In the case of the official in 
question, not much difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
ing the services of a suitable party, who had, of course, 
been paid a handsome fee before undertaking the work, 
That the attempt miscarried is attributed by the be- 
lievers in witchcraft to the fact that a sang ay hap- 
pened, in the course of his legitimate calling, to discover 
the image before it had been many days in the water. 
The intended victim is not, apparently, any the worse 
for that attempt to cut short his career.” 

A. G. Rem. 


Kyowine Fixe.—Mr. Dickinson’s Cumbriana, 
in treating of the tenure of land in Cumberland, 
under the head of “ iage” has the following 
passage, p. 283:— 

“Others [services], again, were of a nature #0 
inconsistent with the morality of after ages that we 
are glad they aro fallen into disuse, or have been 
commuted to an annual money payment, or enfran- 


chised by purchase, Not many generations 


| 
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family estate was always left to the second son, if the 
first-born of marriage was a male child, on account of 
the uncertain lineage of the eldest, the lord of the 


. manor claiming, and perhaps exercising, the right to 


sleep with every bride within his manor, high or low, 
on the first night of her marriage. If more marriages 
than one were intended for the same dav he could com- 
mand the postponement of all but one. The abolition of 
this intensely feudal and debasing custom crept north- 
ward, and has happily died out in the far highlands at 
no very distant date. The customs and usages of the 
Cumberland manors vary considerably, not as to time or 
period, but as to one manor with another.” 

Mr. Stockdale’s Annales Caermoelenses says as 
follows on the “knowing rent,” p. 66: “The 
yearly rent or farm of the whole bailiwick of 
Cartmel Fue amounts to seventeen pounds three 
shillings and sevenpence halfpenny, and besides 
is chargeable with a certain rent, custom, or 
gressom, called the knowings, of seven pounds 
seventeen shillings and tenpence.” The late Mr. 
John Harrison, of Cark Hall, North Lancashire, 
told me that several farms in that neighbourhood 
pay what he called the “ knowing fine.” 


J. F. C., 
Bank, Keswick. 


Toe Romany Lanovace or Com.—ll, a 
balancer ; 10s., a posh balancer ; 5s. pansh colla ; 
2s. 6d., posh conna ; 2s., dué colla and con cotta 
(“con cotta” means “the piece”); 1s. 6d., dash 
ta horri; 1s., trin goosha ; 6d., shére horra ; 5d., 
pansh horra ; 4d., stor horra and con cotta; 3d., 
trin horra and con cotta; 2d., dud horra; 14¢., 
trin posh yahroos ; 1d., a horra; 3d., trin lollies ; 
$d., posh & yahroo; 3d., a lollie; a five-pound note, 
pansh bar lill. Caries Kine. 


Auertes. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Epwarp II.’s “Hovsenotp Orpinances.”— 
When editing Francis Tate’s (1601) Englishing of 
these for the Chaucer Society in 1876, to find out 
Chaucer’s probable duties as Vallettus Camere 
Regis of Edward IIL, I said, in note 2, p. x, of my 
edition, that I believed the French original of these 
Ordinances was not known. But I mistook. A 
Pe copy of the French book was then, and 

still, in the Cotton MS. Tiberius, E. VIIL., 
article xvi. leaf 43, back. I have had to find it 
out to-day (Whit Monday, June 2) to ascertain 
for our Philological Society’s Dictionary, which 

. Murray is editing, what French word repre- 
sents the “ Assayour, Assaior, Assaier, Asseour” of 
Tate’s Englishing. Asseour does. And on this 
our editor raises the pertinent question, What was 
the distinction, if any, between the asseour, the 


placer of the dishes, drinks, &., and the sayer, or 


assayer, who tasted the wine and food. of the king 
and all nobles down to an earl to detect pel 
Farther, what is “a cup of assaie”? Is ita cup 
whose contents have been tested, or a grand cup 
worthy to be set before a king? 

F, J. 


Proors or Lirerary Fame.—There can scarcely 
be a stronger proof of success in the literature of 
fiction, and firmly established fame consequent 
thereon, than that the creatures of an author's 
imagination should become familiar in our mouths 
as _ of speech ; that is to say, as adjectives or 
verbs. In every dictionary quixotic is to be found. 
But it is not so commonly known that Samuel 
Butler has achieved a fame somewhat similar for 
his hero. Lord Fountainhall, a distinguished 
Scotch judge in the seventeenth century, whose 
Decisions are constantly quoted, wrote: “I have 
heard some huddibrass the initialia testimonorum, 
viz., the examining of witnesses upon their age, 
their being married or not, &c., as an impertinent 
and insignificant old style” (Dec. Suppl., iii. 
67, 1676). Jamieson, in his Scot. Dict., gives 
“to huddibrass,” v.a., to hold up to ridicule. 
Mackintosh, MacAdam, Peel, Shrapnel, Burke, 
and, I believe, in France Lafarge, have each made 
a name for themselves—and for something else. 
What other cases are there of fictional personages 
having done the same? 

Avex. Ferevsson, Lieut.-Col. 

Lennox Street, Edinburgh. 


Hote Sirver : Wake Sitver.—Can any reader 
of “N. & Q.” assist me to the pyrport of these 
terms? They occur in the Court Rolls of the 
Seven Hundreds of Cirencester, co. Gloucester, 
viz., view of frankpledge for Crowthorne Hundred 
held November 11, 3 Elizabeth :— 

“ Duntesborne A bbottes.—The Tithingman, being there 
exacted and being sworn, doth present that the rents 
certain at this view called hole silver [are] two shillings, 
and of a fine of Wake three pence.” 

“ Preston.—The Tithingman, being there exacted and 
being sworn, doth present that there is nothing of rents 
certain, but a fine called Waksilver due at this view 
three pence.” 

“Summary of Holesilver.—Of certain monies paid 
without divers vills called holesilver, namely, of Dunst- 
borne Abbots, 2s.; Estington, 13s. 4d.; Coln Rogers, 
6s. 8d.; Coln St. Alwins, 5s.; Lechturise, 6s.” 


Joun Macieay. 
Glasbury House, Clifton, 


FonTengLtie.—Every one knows the story of 
Fontenelle and point dhwile as told by Grimm. 
But I see in Hayward’s Essays that this is an 
invention of Voltaire to illustrate what Fonte- 
nelle would have done under the circumstances. 
I have not yet met with it in Voltaire’s corre- 
spondence, and should be glad if any one could 
supply me with the reference. 

A Mancuzster May. 
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Jocosrrta.—When was “ Jocoseria” first used 
as a title? I possess an edition of the old jest- 
book of the brothers Melander (Smalcaldix, 1611) 
with this title lettered on the back of what looks 
like the original binding: Melandri Jocoseria. 
The title-page, however, merely reads : “ Jocorum 
atque Sertorum, cum Novorum, tum Selectorwm 
atque Memorabiliwm. Libri Duo.” E. 8. R. 


Reonat Years.—I find a marriage contract 
dated (in Derbyshire) “ the 28th year of the reign 
of Ch. If.” Charles reigned for twenty-five years 
only. Does this date reckon from the Common- 


wealth, 1649, or the Protectorate, 1653 ? 
M. 
Burnham, Bucks, 


[From 1649. Statutes of 1660 are referred to as of 
12 Charles II.} 


Torre, Surrey.—Some years ago, when staying 
at Thorpe, in Surrey, I made the following note. 
Does the family still exist there? In the parish of 
Thorpe, in Surrey, resides a Mr. Wapshot, farmer, 
whose ancestors have lived in the same spot ever 
since the time of Alfred, by whom the farm was 
granted to Reginald Wapshot, the ancestor of the 
present family. Notwithstanding the antiquity 
of the family, their situation in life has never been 
elevated or depressed by any vicissitudes of for- 
tune, Ambras Barn is the name of the farm; the 
name and surname do not look soold. And where 
are the title deeds of the estate, so as to see the 
earliest written records ? oO. M. 


Cosaqus.— Why is a well-known species of 
detonating bon-bons called by the name of cossaques 
or cosaques ? A. 8. P. 


Rererence to Wanrep. — At one of 
the royal services in connexion with the death of 
the Duke of Albany a hymn was sung commencing 
with the words:— 

** On the resurrection morning.” 
In what hymn-book or collection of hymns can 
I find the complete words ? 
Frepericx E. Sawyer. 

Brighton. 

The h is No, 479 in 
aboxy 0, 479 in Church Hymns, issued by the 


Heap” Tavery.— Which “King’s 
Head” would it be in London at which the Espé- 
rance Lodge (No. 289) inducted Cagliostro into 
his first three degrees of Masonry ? 


C. A. W. 
Haverstock Hill, 


Ay Oax Tree anv its Conrewts.—In the 
autumn of 1881 a large old oak was blown down in 
the park of Mr. A. F. Hurt, Alderwasley, near 
Derby, The tree was almost or entirely dead. 
On being sawn up last year, a large hole was found 
to have been bored to the centre of the tree. This 


had been plugged with an oak plug, and at the 
bottom of the hole was a quantity of human hair, 
curly, black, and crisp, as from the beard, and 


also some few parings of finger-nails, as from a 


small and well-tended hand. The hole was about 
two feet from the ground, and its bottom thirty. 
three inches from the surface. New wood had 
been formed outside the extremity of the plug 
to a great thickness, and two hundred and twelve 
distinct annual rings could be counted, and many 
more too indistinct to be calculated went to swell 
the bulk of the tree. It was about sixteen feet in 
girth at the spot. The oak stood with some twenty 
others on a knoll by the side of a small stream 
near the Hall, and not far from an old chapel, the 
date of which goes back to monkish times. The 
relics are in the possession of Mr. Hurt. I shall 
be glad of an explanation of the foregoing facts or 
particulars of any similar find. I believe some 
account, which I am unable to trace, of a o~_ 
corresponding occurrence in Virginia, has appea 
C. B. N. M.R.C.S8. 
[See “ Notices to Correspondents.”] 


Eart Firzwituiam patntep By Sir Josuva 
Reryotps.—Can any one give me the name of 
the owner of the above portrait? It was engraved 
by Grozer in 1786, and appears in the print to be 
the head of a man about thirty-eight, which was 
Lord Fitzwilliam’s age at that date. In Taylor's 
Life of Sir Joshua ds it is said that the 
pocket-book giving the dates of the artist’s en- 
gagements to sitters for 1785 is wanting, but in 
his cash book for that year is entered, “Lord 
Fitzwilliam, 522. 10s., the price of a head.” 
Cotton, in his list of portraits painted by Sir 
Joshua, says that this portrait is at Wentworth 
House. There is, however, no such picture at 
Wentworth, Milton, or Coollattin, co. Wicklow; 
and I should be very glad if any one could assist 
me as to its whereabouts. G. D. T. 

Huddersfield. 


Acapemic Heratpry.—Has any work ever 
appeared containing as full a discussion of the 
arms of the Oxford colleges as is to be found 
for the Cambridge colleges in H. A. Woodham’s 
Application of Heraldry to Collegiate Antiquities, 
1841? P, J. ANDERSON, 

Aberdeen. 


Ocravo Bisnops’ New Testament, 1619.— 
Will any one kindly help me out of a difficulty? 
At the end of the 8vo. Bishops’ New Testament 
of 1619 (colophon 1618) is a table of “The 
Epistles of the Old Testament according as they 
be now read.” The difficulty I have is to know 
from what version of the Bible these chapters are 
taken. They are not from Matthew’s, 1537, nor 
from any edition of Cranmer’s Bible, nor from the 
Genevan, the Bishops’, nor the Douay, A few 
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lines from “the Epistle on the Munday before 
Easter ” (Esay 63, A) will show this:— 

“What is hee this that commeth from Edom with 
stained red clothes of Bosra, which is eo costly cloth, and 
commeth in so mightily with all his strength? I am he 
that teacheth righteousnesse and am of power to helpe. 
«+...Their blood sprang upon my clothes, and so haue | 
stained all my raiment,” 

J. R. Done. 


Huddersfield. 


New Verss. — Will Prof. Skeat or some 
other English scholar and grammarian lay down 
a rule as to the extent to which writers may 
be allowed to carry the practice, which is alarm- 
ingly on the increase, of turning almost every 
known substantive into a verb? I note, for in- 
stance, an advertisement in the Times to the effect 
that “the launch that wmpired the University 
boat race is to be let.” Now, I can quite admit 
the propriety of such words as to “cart” a load, 
to “post” a letter, to “stone” a mad dog, to 
“doctor” a patient, or even to “ figure” a scene or 
event—these are admissible, and form part of our 
current language; but how can it be right to use 
the phrase to “umpire” instead of to “carry the 
umpire”? On this pri -iple we shall soon have 
it said that an episc al carriage “ bishoped ” 
Dr. A. or B., and that a government steam launch 
“admiraled” the Ryde 0. Cowes regatta, 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W, 


PaRaPHRASE oF a volume of 
tracts now before me, printed at Edinburgh and 
Aberdeen in the second half of the sixteenth and 
the first half of the seventeenth century, is one, 
wanting the first leaf, which I much wish to 
identify. The tract in question is ‘a paraphrase of 
Obadiah (Paraphrasis Prophetie Hobadie) into 
Latin hexameters, of which the first runs: “ Arbiter 
wtherius tandem placatus amico.” It is a quarto, 
originally containing four leaves, printed in roman 
letter, with signatures 2, 3, on the first and second 
of the surviving leaves. I should be very glad to 
learn the exact title, or anything that can throw 
light on the authorship, or the place and date of 
printing. R. 8. 


Tas “pe” Frencn Surnames.— 
Surnames in France, as in most other countries in 
Europe, must have arisen in various ways—from 

rsonal peculiarities, from trades or occupations, 

m localities, from the ancestor’s Christian name, 
&c.; but from a very early period it appears to 
have been customary in France to ignore these 
names, and, by prefixing the particle de to the name 
of some locality, to assume the name of the fief or 
territory of which the family was in possession. 
As the noblesse were in ancient times almost the 
sole proprietors of the soil, the particle came thus 
to be looked upon as a sure indication of gentle 


birth, and the use of it was coveted and often 
assumed by plebeian parvenus. There are many 
names, however, with the prefix de, borne by 
families of undoubted antiquity, which cannot be 
territorial ; for example, de Maistre, de Métivier, 
de Mauger, de Guérin, &c. In the first of these 
instances the name must have been originally le 
Maistre ; Métivier is a name of occupation equiva- 
lent to moissonneur ; Mauger and Guérin are both 
derived from Christian names. I suspect that the 
assumption of the de in these cases is comparatively 
modern, but I should like to know when the 
custom originated. NorMannvs, 


Bent: HirAc: Catrz.—Can any reader ex- 
plain the following names of places? (1) The 
prefix Beni, common in village names in the 
provinces of Alicante and Valencia, ¢. g., Beni- 
dorm, Benitachell, Benimarfull, &c. (2) Hifde, 
the name of a remarkable rock on the coast be- 
tween Valencia and Alicante, much like the rock 
of Gibraltar. (3) Calpe, the ancient name of the 
rock of Gibraltar, and also the modern name of a 
small village at the foot of the rock of Hifdc. 
Probably it was applied to the rock Hifdc itself in 
pre-Saracenic times. (I have already referred to 
Smith’s Dict. of Greek and Roman Geography. ) 

C, C. Lacarra. 

1, Sussex Place, Hyde Park. 


“Tue VisiTaTION OF SOMERSETSHIRE, 1623...... 
By R. Mundy. Typis Medio Montanis, 1838. 
Privately printed by Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart.” 
—This work is described in Bridger’s Index to 
Printed Pedigrees as a book of 152 pages, contain- 
ing pedigrees alphabetically arranged from A to 
W. I have never been able to find more than two 
copies of it (one of these is in the British Museum), 
and both of them are defective, ending at p. 108, 
at the letter H. I think there is no copy of the 
book in America. Is there a perfect copy in exist- 
ence, and will any reader of “N. & Q.” kindly 
undertake to consult it for me, that I may verify 
a few dates in which I am deeply interested ? 

Ws. H, Upton, 

Walla Walla, Washington, United States. 


Tae Scurace Rotis.—In the April number of 
the Genealogist, at the end of an interesting account 
of these records, a specimen is given in extenso, 
described as “ Scutage Roll of the sixth year of 
King Henry III.,” containing the names of those 
who served with the army in Poictou. I am 
curious to ascertain on what authority the above 
date is assigned to this document, the teste of the 
initial writ being only “apud Nonetas (?) xvij 
die Septembris,” without regnal year. The point is 
of some importance historically, inasmuch as the 
war between England and France is said in all 
the chronicles to have begun with the seizure of 
Rochelle by King Louis two years later. I may 
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add that the Close Rolls, on which grants of 
scutage are frequently entered, are not merely 
silent as to this one, but that such notices in those 
of 5 and 6 Henry III. as relate to Poictou indicate 
no disturbance of tranquillity in that province at 
this period. H. B. 


Intenpep Vio.aTion oF THE Toms or Henry 
VIII.—Mr. Hepworth Dixon mentions in Royal 
Windsor, vol. iii. p. 251, that Hugh Weston, 
Dean of Windsor, declared that Queen Mary and 
Cardinal Pole entertained the notion of violating 
the grave of Henry VIII. in St. George’s Chapel, 
and burning his corpse as that of a heretic. Mr. 
Dixon never gives a note of reference. Where did 
he find any historic statement of this declaration 
of the Dean of Windsor ? Historicvs. 


Prester Jonn’s Anms.—I believe that certain 
armorial bearings have been attributed to Prester 
John. Can any reader say where an account of 
these is to be found ? ELLANDONAN. 


Isaac Topnuyter.—I shall be much obliged 
by the communication of any letters written by 
the late Dr. Todhunter, or of any reminiscences of 
his life. E, Mayor. 

Cambridge. 


Avrnors or Quotations WantTED.— 

The following lines occur in the novel Ravenshoe, by 
the late Mr. Henry Kingsley, at the end of chap. xxii. : 
¥ “ The streets began to get empty. The people passed 


* Ones and twos, 
And ps: the latest said the night grew chill 
And hastened; but he loitered ; whilst the dews 
Fell fast, he loitered still,’” 
L. Pavier. 


Replies. 


“ RUSSET-PATED CHOUGHS.” 
ix, 345, 396.) 


I am much obliged for Pror. Newron’s reply 
giving a reference to a foot-note in the fourth 
edition of Yarrell’s British Birds. My edition is 
a large-paper copy of the first edition, in which 
that note is not to be found. I had neglected to 
look at Mr. William Aldis Wright’s note in the 
* Select Plays” (Clarendon edition) ; but with all 
due respect to Mr. Wright, and to Mr, E. T. 
Bennett, who first suggested it, I must entirely 
repudiate such a reading as russet-patted. 

n the first place, there is no such word as 
patted; and I do not believe that Shakespeare 
have invented this as it was 
utterly unn to do so. In the next place, 
under no possible circumstances could russet- 


be held to be a synonym for red-legged. 


other members of the Corvide found in the United 
Kingdom is that it has “beak, legs, and toes 
vermilion red” (Yarrell). It is by its red legs, 
not by its red claws, that it is rendered remark- 
able. Mr. Wright, in his note to the Clarendon 
Press series, Mids, Night’s Dream, p. 112, says, “I 
have not hesitated...... to substitute russet-patted, 
or red-legged (Fr. & pattes rousses), for the old 
reading russet-pated.” 

Now this would seem to imply that 4 pattes 
rousses is the ordinary description in French of 
the Cornish chough (the full title would be, I 
suppose, choucas or corneille & pattes rousses), 
I shall believe it is so when I see some authori 
for it. Cotgrave gives under “ Choiiette rouge, 
“The Cornish chough ; the red-legg’d chough.” 
Under “Cornish chough,” Sherwood* gives “ graye, 
grole.” But both these words seem also to have 
meant the rook, or “ white-legged crow.” I can 
find no mention of the “Cornish chough” in ap 
modern English-French dictionary to which 
have access; but, granting that & pattes rousses 
was in Shakespeare’s time a recognized descrip- 
tion of the Cornish chough, I must deny that 
russet could ever possibly be an equivalent of 
vermilion. If Shakespeare had used any adjective 
in the place of red, it would have been scarlet, 
and that in conjunction with legged, and not with 
footed or patted. 

But let us see what russet really does mean in 
all the representative passages in which it occurs, 
In Richardson’s Dictionary, under “ Russet,” we 
find the following quotations :— 

“* Thus robed in russett, ich romede a boute 

Al a somer seson,” 
Piers Plowman, p. 166. 

* And al so of a goune. of a russet,”” 

Piers Plooman, p. 280, 

“ Yea than (quod I), what done these priests here, 

Nonnes and hermites, freres, and all tho, 
That sit in white, in russet, and in grene?” 
Chaucer, Court of Lowe. 

“Which skinnes are painted, some yellow and red, 
some blacke and russet, and euery man according to his 
owne fancy.”—Hackluyt, Voyages, vol. iii, p. 517. 

“ Also aboute thys tyme the Gray Fryers were com- 
pelled to take theyr old habit russet, as the shepe doth 
dye it.”—Fabyan, Chronycle, p. 687. 

“ But his firste wyfe, olde plaine russet cote Jone of the 
coitrie, good wife truth, commeth creeping home to my 
lordes céscience, offering her selfe gently vnto bym, and 
requiringe hys continuall companie, according to bis 
promis.” —Bp. Gardner, Of True Obedience, fol. 62. 

“That which is either purple or ash-coloured and 
russet to see to,as also that which will soone be dis 
solved, is of exceeding efficacie.”—Holland, Plinie, 
b. xxiv. c, 12, 

“ Himeelf a r in homely russet clad, 

(And only In his hand his hermit’s staff he had).” 
Drayton, Poly-Olbion, s, xii. 


* The English-French dic bound up with Cot- 
grave’s edition, 1660, is by Robert Bhorwood, Londoner.” 
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“ Whole provinces 

Appear to our sight then, even leek 

A russet-mole upon a lady's cheek.” 

Middleton, The Witch, Act I, sc. ii. 

tion that russet might apply to the grey 
am of the jackdaw’s head; but that it ever 
could apply to the bright red of the Cornish 
chough’s legs and feet, they seem to me—if lan- 

age has any meaning—absolutely to forbid. I 
- not believe that Mr. Wright, or any one else, 
can produce a single instance of russet being used 
as equal to “ bright red.” 

Finally, let me say that a reconsideration of all 
the passages in Shakespeare in which chough 
occurs confirms me in the belief that it never 
meant anything else but jackdaw. In all the 
other passages jackdaw suits the sense much 
better than the Cornish chough would. But let 
us look at the whole passage (III. ii. 19-24) :— 

“ When they him spy, 

As wild geese that the creeping fowler eye, 

Or russet-pated choughs, many in sort, 

Rising and cawing at the gun’s report, 

Sever themselves, and madly sweep the sky, 

So at his sight away his fellows fly.” 
For one of Shakespeare’s readers who had seen a 
Cornish chough, a hundred would have seen a 
jackdaw, and in the illustrations taken from 
natural history that he uses he always endeavours 
to employ such words as would be “ understanded 
of the vulgar.” Again, Yarrell describes the voice 
of the chough thus: “Shrill, but not disagreeable, 
and something like that of the oyster-catcher.” 
I have never had the pleasure of observing any 
Cornish choughs, but I have seen and listened to 
many oyster-catchers, and I do not believe that 
Shakespeare or any one else could ever suppose 
that the sound of their voice was represented by 
& caw, F. A. 


Dates or tHe Birra anp oF 
Curist (6" §S. ix. 301, 379, 413, 438).—Dr. Con- 
HAM Brewer, in his letter at the last reference, 
has shifted his ground in so extraordinary a manner 
that it is difficult to make out exactly what he 
means. It is well known to all chronologists 
that eclipses of the moon occurred on March 12, 
B.c. 4, and on Jan. 9, B.c. 1. Doubts have been 
entertained as to which of these was the eclipse 
that took place, as Josephus tells us, during Herod’s 
last illness, which must have been some little 
time after the birth of our Lord. In my letter 
at p. 301 I gave reasons for believing (contrary 
to the view usually held at present) that the 
later eclipse, that of Jan. 9, B.c. 1, was the one in 

uestion, and that Christ was probably born in 

preceding autumn. In his letter at p. 379, 
Dr. Cosnam Brewer wrote (I quote his exact 
words): “Mr. Lynn states that Scaliger calls 
attention to a total eclipse of the moon on the 


night of Jan. 9-10, z.c.1. This might well be, 
as the moon that year was full on Jan. 9; but the 
eclipse of Josephus, March 12, ‘ three years before,’ 
was not possible, as the moon was new on that 
day.” 

He now says that he meant “ three years before 
A.D. 1, which would be B.c. 3.” Certainly it would ; 
but who ever suggested an eclipse either on 
March 12, a.p. 1, or Jan. 9, Bc. 3? The moon 
was not full on either of those days ; but she was 
full, and she did undergo eclipse, on March 12, 
B.c. 4, and on Jan. 9, Bo. 1. The latter eclipse, 
which was total, I believe to have been the one 
referred to by Josephus, who does not speak of 
“three years before” anything, but merely records 
the fact of an eclipse (the only one he mentions 
in his writings) taking place during Herod’s illness. 

It is not worth while to recalculate these eclipses, 
and in my letter at p. 413 I only thought it neces- 
sary to show that Dr. Copnam Brewer had over- 
looked the fact that his remark objecting to my 
reference to the two was inconsistent with itself, as 
it is evident from the interval that if the moon is 
fall on January 9 of any year, she must have been 
so also on March 12 of the third preceding year. 

In conclusion, let me point out a misprint in 
Dr. Copnam Brewer’s last communication. In 
the second line of the second column of p. 438, 
“p.c. 8” appears where “s.c, 1” is evidently 
intended. W. T. Lyny. 

Blackheath. 


Errmotocy or (6" ix. 426).—The 
etymology of the Sanskrit gulvaré from ¢ulva, 
copper, is by no means certain, and is more likely 
to be a popular etymology, of no value. The 
suffix -G@ri can hardly stand for vairin (rather than 
vairi), hostile. It is more likely that eulvari is a 
word foreign to Sanskrit, having no connexion 
with gulva, copper, beyond an accidental partial 
resemblance. nfey gives both words, without 
any hint of a connexion between them. I do not 
see the use of giving mere guesswork. 

W. SKeat. 


Prince Leopotn’s Deatu (6% §. ix. 308).— 
The names of two other princes who died abroad 
—for Scotland was then a foreign country—occur 
to me. 

1. John of Eltham, son of Edward II., who 
died somewhat mysteriously in Scotland, in 
1334 says Stowe, 1335 says Speede, and 1336 
says Miss Strickland. The last named tells a 
strange story of his dying at Perth after being 
wounded in a savage attack on Lesmahago, 
where he burned a church with one thousand 
people therein ; and states in a note that Ed- 
ward III., enraged at his cruelty, is said to have 
drawn his sword and killed the young prince, then 


about eighteen or nineteen, before the high altar 
at Perth. I believe the whole story to be purely 
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fictitious; it does not appear in the Tales of a 
Grandfather; and Sir Walter Scott never omits 
any opportunity of holding up the cruelty of the 
English in Scotland to execration. John of Eltham 
probably died when on a visit to his sister Joanna, 
wife of David Bruce. Stowe says: “ About the feast 
of the Epiphanie, the King and the Archbyshop 
returned out of Scotland to the buryall of John of 
Eltham, Earle of Cornewall, brother unto the 
King, who deceased at Berwike in the moneth of 
October, and was buried at Westminster,”— where, 
by-the-by, it is hardly probable that Edward 
would have put up a magnificent tomb to his 
memory had his death been shameful. 

2. Lionel, Duke of Clarence, son to Edward IIT. 
His death is thus alluded to by Froissart, who, 
with Chaucer, Petrarch, and probably Boccaccio, 
was present at his wedding only a few weeks 
“About this time died the Lord 

ionel of England, who had crossed the Alps and 
taken for his (second) wife the daughter of the 
Lord Galeas Visconti, Sovereign of Milan.” 
Froissart hints at poison, and says that the Lord 
Edward Despenser, his companion, made war upon 
Galeas, and slew many of his subjects, but that 
peace was made through the Earl of Savoy. There 
really, however, seems no cause whatever for the 
supposition. The magnificence of these nuptials 
was something unparalleled—it is said that the 
meats brought from the table would have served 
ten thousand men; and, says Stowe, “ Leonell 
living with his new Wife, whilst after the manner 
of his own country, as forgetting or not regarding 
the change of air, addicted himself very much to 
untimely banquettings, spent and consumed with 
a lingering sickness, died at Alba.” 

Cuartorre G. Boczr. 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

Two Dukes of Albany.have died in France in 
old times. The first was Alexander, son of 
James II. and brother of James III. of Scotland. 
His life-history was in some respects not unlike 
that of the late Prince Leopold, allowing for the 
chronological difference of four centuries. He was 
born in 1454. He married Anne de la Tour 
d’ Auvergne in 1480. He died in his thirty-first 
year (like Prince Leopold), wounded by the 
splinter of a lance in an encounter between the 

uke of Orleans and another knight. We all 
know the kindly interest taken by the head of the 
house of Orleans (the Comte de Paris) in Prince 
Leopold and his fate. He was buried in the 
church of the Celestins in Paris. His son John, 
second Duke of Albany, ,was Regent and Protector 
of Scotland during the minority of James V., in 
1515 and 1516. He left Scotland in 1517, and 
settled on his wife’s property in Auvergne. She was 
his cousin, Anne de la Tour d’Auvergne, aunt of 
Catherine de Médicis. He died in France in 1536, 
and was buried in the chapel of Vic le Comte. 


The widow of the first Duke of Albany mentioned 
above, married again in 1487 the Count de ls 
Chambre, by whom she had a son Philip, who 
obtained a cardinal’s hat on the marriage of 
Catherine de Médicis with Henry IT’ of France, 
Siema. 
Fea Famity (6™ S. ix. 269).— There is a 
quantity of literature giving particulars of the Fea 
of Clestran, in the Orkneys, who seized, by extra- 
ordinary skill and courage, John Gow Smith, the 
buccaneer, on Feb. 17, 1725. Sir Walter Scott’s 
preface to the Pirate, telling something of the 
story of the model from which he drew, has valu- 
able details ; bat in Peterkin’s Notes on Orkney, 
ublished in 1822, additional knowledge of exact 
Kind will be found, especially the letters which 
passed between the pirate and Mr. Fea before the 
seizure. The whole story of the capture is told 
with graphic realism. There is mention of a 
sasine or writ of possession, of the date of 1716, 
given “in favour of Margaret Calder, spouse to 
William Gow, merchant in Stromness, and John 
Gow, their lawful eldest son, of Ramsness, now 
Gowsness.” This John was the notorious pirate, 
and as Gow is the Gaelic name for Smith, it is 
inferred that his ancestors were not Orcadians, 
Mackay, in his History of the Mackays, who also 
gives a full account of the buccaneer’s doings, says 
that he and his father were natives of Scrabster, 
a port on the opposite side of the Pentland Firth, 
There is a tradition that young John was a house 
servant to the Earl of Caithness, in Murkle Castle, 
and that for some crime he had his ears cropped 
according to the justice of the time. It is added 
that he and his father had thereafter to go to the 
Orkneys. When the pirate returned from the 
West Indian seas, after much villainous work, he 
changed his vessel’s name to the Revenge, and on 
his way to Stromness to winter bombarded the 
earl’s home, with the effect of knocking down a 
chimney. Had Mr. Fea not seized him shortly 
after he would have returned to complete his re- 
venge. In the Newgate Calendar there is a long 
narrative of his doings, and particularly his un- 
pleasant visits to the houses of the country gentle- 
men of Orkney. How Sheriff Honeyman’s gold 
and papers were saved by his wife and daughter 
is one of the many romantic passages of a wonder- 
ful enough tale. The pirate and seven of his crew 
were hung in chains on the banks of the Thames. 
Fea of Clestran had been Gow’s school comrade, 
and when the latter got into desperate straits, just 
before his seizure, he tried unsuccessfully to make 
capital out of the fact. In Tudor’s recent work, 
Orkney and Shetland, much on this subject ap- 


rs, 
pe What the lineage of the Feas is may be difficult 
to discover, from want of records. This seems the 
only branch of them that possessed land, and the 
gipsy origin is not an improbable one for many 
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reasons. The principal gipsies of the Borders have 
Fa for surname, the gipsy royal family giving this as 
theirs. In the north-west of Scotland the McFies 
are the prominent wanderers, and it is easy to 
understand that the Gaelic of the district is re- 
sponsible for the Mac. In Orkney, where Gaelic 
is unknown, the Fea agrees with the royal Fa. It 
is, however, quite possible that if there are descen- 
dants of Fea of Clestran they may have another 
origin for themselves. One thing further has to be 
said, namely, that in Orkney before the eighteenth 
century there were more opportunities of rising to 
proprietorship of land for wanderers like the gipsies 
than anywhere else in the kingdom. T. 8. 


Though the name of the captor is not mentioned, 
yet there is the following allusion to the capture 
of the buccaneer Gow, supposed to he the original 
of Goffe in The Pirate, in Barry’s History of the 
Orkney Islands (Edinburgh, 1805):— 

“1725. Trusting to the defenceless state of the country 
at that time, the pirate Gow entered this harbour, with a 
view, no doubt, to extend his depredations from this place 
asa centre; and he would have unquestionably done so, 
to the great terror as well as the Teerinent of the in- 
habitants, had not the resolute spirit of one of the pro- 
prietors, then residing in the house of Carrick, stimulated 
and supported by his equally intrepid neighbours, seized 
the pirate, his crew, and his ship, and thus rid the world 
: = who had been for a long time a pest to society.” — 


The book is in point of size quarto, and was written 
by the Rev. George Barry, D.D., minister of 
Shapinshay, one of the Orkney islands, and has 
several well - executed whole - page engravings of 
objects of interest, some of which are after draw- 
ings by James Skene, Esq., of Rubislaw, Aberdeen- 
shire, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, well known 
as an excellent draughtsman, and to whom the 
fourth canto of Marmion was dedicated. 
Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


_Naruantet Scaruerr (6" 8. ix. 329).—Natha- 
niel Scarlett died Nov. 18, 1802, wt, fifty. He 
was educated at the Wesleyan School, Kingswood, 
and at Merchant Taylors’ School. He became a 
shipwright, and afterwards an accountant, and was 
the projector of the Commercial Almanac. He 
was a member of the Universalist Church founded 
by Elbanan Winchester at Parliament Court, and 
afterwards ministered to by William Vidler. Like 
his friend Vidler, he was a Baptist ; but, unlike 
Vidler, he does not appear to have become an 
Antitrinitarian. The translation of the New Testa- 
ment published in his name in 1798 was made by 
the Rev. James Creighton, an Anglican clergyman 
associated with John Wesley, and one of the two 
who assisted him in ordaining at Bristol, in 1784, 
two presbyters for America, Wesley left him by 
his will, 1789, 402. and his “ pelisse,” and, by the 
same document, made him one of the stated 


preachers at City Road Chapel. Scarlett collated 
Creighton’s translation with all the other versions 
accessible to him, and once a week Creighton, 
Vidler, and John Cue met Scarlett at his house at 
an early hour, and compared Creighton’s translation 
with Scarlett’s collations and with the Greek. 
They discussed each disputed point till they 
arrived at an agreement, and when this was not 
possible the consideration was deferred till another 
meeting; finally a majority of votes was suffered 
to carry a still disputed point. The sections into 
which the translation is divided, with their head- 
ings, and the sort of dramatic arrangement into 
which the whole is cast by the introduction of the 
speakers’ names, &c., were entirely the work of 
Scarlett. He published aiso A Scenic Arrange- 
ment of Isaiah’s Prophecy of the Fall of Babylon, 
1801, originally contributed to the Universalist’s 
Miscellany. 


There is this notice of the translation in P. Hart- 
well Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures, vol. v. 
p. 354, Lond., 1846 :— 

“ This translation is executed in conformity with the 
tenets of the Universali-ta. ‘ It is with sincere regret 
that we see so much piety and good intention so very 
expensively misemployed as in the present volume. 
Nothing can be more injudicious than the whole plan 
and form of the work. What advantage can possibly be 
expected from printing the historical parts of the Testa- 
ment like a play?...... It will be hardly credible to those 
who do not see the book that this strange method is 
employed throughout, wherever it is practicable’ ( British 
Critic, 0.8., vol, xiii, p. 435).” 

Ep, MarsHALL. 

The earliest notice I have found of this name 
is from the will of “Israel Scarlett of Great St. 
Hellen’s, London,” proved in 1651, in which he 
leaves to his sons Nathaniel and John, besides his 
property in London, the rather doubtful legacy of 
“the sums of money due to me upon the Public 
Faith, and sums disbursed for land in Ireland.” 
There were two Nathaniel Scarletts about the 
same time. The wills of both are proved in the 
P.P.C., one in 1686 (Canterbury) and the other in 
1694 (London). But the translator of the New 
Testament was probably the Nathaniel Scarlett 
who signed as a witness the will of Richard Baxter 
(the author) in 1689. Baxter died in 1691. He 
probably helped in the translation, as he answers 
to the description of a “ man of piety and litera- 
ture.” From the address given in the Testament 
I imagine Nathaniel Scarlett to have been a printer 
and publisher, but know of no other books sold by 
him. B, Scaruerr. 


Coteriper (6" ix. 389).—The 
eldest son of 8. T. Coleridge was undoubtedly 
named after the metaphysician David Hartley, and 
during his earlier years was called by both names ; 
but at his baptism, which took place when he must 
have been seven or eight years old, the David was 
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omitted. Hartley Coleridge was born Sept. 19, 
1796. Six weeks later, on Nov. 1, his father, writing 
to Mrs, Poole, said, “David Hartley Coleridge is 
stout, healthy, and handsome.” Mr. Richard 
Reynell, after a visit to S. T. Coleridge in August, 
1797, wrote, “ Coleridge has a fine little boy, about 
nine or ten months old, whom he has named David 
Hartley—for Hartley and Bishop Berkeley are his 
idols, and he thinks them two of the greatest men 
that ever lived.” As Mr, Cox says, Charles Lamb 
called the chiid David Hartley so late as 1802. In 
the memoir prefixed to the collected edition of his 
— (2 vols. Moxon, 1851), his brother, the Rev. 
rwent Coleridge, says:— 

“ His name—Hartley—bore evidence to his father’s 
early fondness for a study which was destined to super- 
sede, within a few years, what perhaps most may con- 
sider the more genial pursuit of poetry. It was given 
him in honour of the metaphysician David Hartley ; and 
had he been baptized in his infancy, he would have 
borne both names. His baptism did not, in fact, take 
place till within the period of his distinct remembrance.” 

J. H. Nopat. 


Hartley Coleridge was certainly named in honour 
of David Hartley, but appears to have been baptized 
Hartley only. Bee memoir by Derwent prefixed to 
Hartley’s Poems, 1851. Your correspondent may 
inform himself regarding S. T. Coleridge’s opinion 
of David Hartley by referring to the Religious 
Musings, where he is described as 

“ He of mortal kind 
Wibsest, he first who mark’d the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibres thro’ the sentient brain.” 

While writing this I am reminded of a passage 
I once copied from a MS. note-book of 8. T. Cole- 
ridge, as follows :— 

“ Hartley fell down and hurt himself. I caught him 
ap angry and screaming, and ran out of doors with him. 

e moon caught his eye—he ceased crying immediately ; 
and his eyes and the tears in them, how they glittered 
in the moonlight !” 

In The Nightingale: a Conversational Poem, 
written in April, 1798, when Hartley was twenty- 
one months old, is to be found the following pas- 
sage about “ my dear babe ”:— 

“ He knows well 

The evening-star ; and once, when he awoke 

In most distressful mood (some inward pain 

Had made up that strange thing, an infant’s dream) 

I burried with him to our orchard-plot, 

And he beheld the Moon, and, hush’d at once, 

Suspends his sobs, and laughs most silently, 

While his fair eyes, that swam with undropt tears 

Did glitter in the yellow moonbeam !” 

It is a pity the fond nt did not keep to the 
true incident as seted fa prose. He evidently 
recognized that he had turned it into twaddle, for 
he adds in the poem, “ Well ! it is a father’s tale.” 

J. Dyxes Campsett. 

In an Oxford University Calendar for 1820 the 
name of Hartley Coleridge is at the end of the 
list of the Fellows of Oriel College, simply as 


“ Hartley Coleridge, B.A.”; and amongst the 
honoured names of his contemporary Fellows of the 
college are Richard Whately, John Keble, James 
Endell Tyler, Edward Hawkins, Thomas Arnold, 
and John Wither Awdry. Hartley Coleridge 
was then only twenty-three years of age, and, as 
is well known, lost his fellowship owing to intem- 
perance. About 1839 he assisted at Sedbergh 
School, and one of the pupils, Mr. Blackburn, has 
recorded how “ he used to hear them their lessons 
in Mr. Green’s parlour,” at that time the second 
master of the school. Hartley Coleridge died in 
1849, and his gravestone may yet be seen in Gras- 
mere churchyard, close to that of William Words. 
worth. Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

(J. L. 8. and Mr. C. A. Warp write to the same effect. 
Mr, Atoernon F. Gisstne supplies from De Quincey’s 
Autobiographic Sketches, vol. ii, p. 160, ed. 1854, a 
showing Coleridge’s “ passionate admiration” in y 
life for the Harleian philosophy, and his subsequent 
complete recantation. G. F. R. B. my from the 
memoir of Hartley Coleridge prefixed to the second 
edition of his poems a passage the purport of which 
is to support the views given above, and Mr, Taomas 
Bayne supplies the passage from De Quincey with Ma, 
Gisstno and the allusion in Religious Musings given by 
Ma. J. Drxes CampBELt.] 


Tar (6 S. ix. 405).—If Mr. Wepewoop will 
refer to Folk-Etymology, s.v. “ Train-oil,” p. 402, 
he will find that I have anticipated his suggestion 
as to bringing tar, A.-S. teoru, teru, tyrwa, into 
connexion with tear, A.-S. tedr, and have sup- 
ported that view by a number of analogous usages, 
in which words meaning a tear also bear the sense 
of an exudation from trees. However, I must con- 
fess that, in the face of the fact that the German 
philologists and Prof. Skeat are unanimous in con- 
necting the word with tree, Sansk. déru, I do not 
feel very confident that my own theory is correct. 

A. Suyrue 

Woodford, Essex, 


The able writer of the note on this subject 
says, “Kluge, indeed, would refer it to the 
Sanskrit daru, tree, wood, as being the produce 
of wood, but that would obviously be far too 
general a character to supply the designation.” 
But if this reference is thought worthy of 
record, is it not also worth recording that the 
very word tar, the Sanskrit-derived name of the 
Palmyra tree, has become a household word through 
its juice, tari, its actual and etymological deriva- 
tive? If this is “ barking up the wrong tree,” the 
tree is at all events a particular tree, with a re- 
markably suggestive name and a produce, i 
of a tree in general, without a suggestion of pro- 
duce. One cannot help adding, though it does not 
do much to illustrate the matter, that the corrup- 
tion tari into is a boped 
schoolboy is etymo! , but 0 
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Mas. S. ix. 228).—With the 
exception of her to whom Evelyn’s biography has 
given a place on our English saint-roll, I can find 
only one “ Mrs. Godolphin” whose name has come 
down to our own times :— 

“Died Oct. 6, 1766, Mrs. Margaret Godolphin, aged 
ninety, at Abertanat, in Shropshire ; she was the eldest 
and last surviving daughter of Col. Sidney Godolphin, 
by Susannah his wife; she has left her fortune to 
her nephew, Lord Godolphin, and his sister, Mrs. 
Owen, of Parkington, Shropshire. Her funeral was, 

to her desire, attended by as many old 
women (dressed in white flannel gowns) as she was 
years of ; and followed by her tenants to Llan- 
llodwell church, where she was inlerred.”—Annual 
Register, 1766, p. 171. 
Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, H 


“J. E. L.” (6 §. ix. 88).—The two poems were 
originally published in the Literary Gazette, March 
29, 1823, p. 204. They were not her first poems, 
which were ‘* Fragments in Rhyme,” ‘‘ Ballads,” 
and ‘* Medallion Wafers,” which appeared in the 
same journal in 1822 and the early part of 1823. 
A poem “To L. E. L.” is inserted on Feb. 15, 
1823, to which the editor, W. Jerdan, has appended 
the following note :— 

“Tt is something like self-praise to admit into our 
columns anything complimentary to what has appeared 
in them; but the many tributes we receive to the genius 
addressed in these lines will escape this censure, when 
we acknowledge them as due to a young and a female 
minstrel, and expressive of feelings very generally 
excited by her beautiful productions.” 

Wa. Freexove. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


“Vesica piscis” (6% S. ix. 327, 409).—The 
numerous notes which have been published in 
“N. & Q.” on this symbol as used in the Christian 
Church might almost appear to exhaust the in- 
formation which can be gathered together on this 
subject. The allusions to its Hindoo origin—that 
is to say, to the use of a form suggestive of the 
cuneiform vesica piscis—have not, however, been 
accompanied by any reference to types of that form. 
In Moore’s Hindoo Pantheon many of the Hindoo 
gods are figured. Amongst others Surya, a 

mification of the sun, is seated cross-legged, 

rne on a chariot drawn by a six-headed horse. 
Surya is surrounded with an oval of fire tongues. 
Then there is Brahm as Narayana, or the supreme 
, “moving on the waters”; he lies on a lotus 
distinctly cuneiform in general outline. Adi- 
Buddha, another god altogether, stands on a 
blossomed lotus, and is surrounded with a cunei- 
form radiation of fire tongues. But without seek- 
ing the esoteric meaning of these adjuncts to 
human types of deities, it is Previn.» shown 
by the Rev. Mr. King, in his work on the Gnostics, 
that the symbols and even the rites of the Mithraic 
religion were used in the early days of Christianity. 


Tertullian denounced Mithraic symbols and rites 
when so used as subtleties of the devil “in 
mimicking certain things of those that be divine,” 
apparently overlooking the essence of the situation, 
that the worship of Mithras, so popular in 
Rome, preceded Christianity. Christianity, indeed, 
adopting popular pagan symbols and emblems, 
divested them of their pagan significance, and thus 
the vesica piscis merely becomes an evolution of 
ornament, a diagram, in fact, of the spiritual glory 
which may be supposed to encircle a divine person- 
age. I have not seen any authority for assuming 
that the Christian vesica piscis, aureole, or nimbus, 
has any esoteric meaning as to productiveness, 
creation, fertility, and so forth. 
Avay 8. Cots. 


Isaac CrurksHank (6" §, ix. 309, 416).—In 
my notes from the parish registers of Barrowden, 
Rutland, I find the following entry : a baptism, 
1787, George Alexander, son of the Rev. James 
Cruikshank, curate of Barrowden, and Margaret 
his wife, July 20. It is the first time that I have 
met with this somewhat uncommon family name 
in my collection of extracts from the parish regis- 
ters in this neighbourhood. Query, What, if any, 
relative to Isaac, the father of the artists George 
and Robert Cruikshank ? Justin Simpson. 


W. Hopeson, M.D. (6 S. ix. 409).—I am 
unable to find any trace of the “ volume of minor 
poems” to which reference is made in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,” vol. xxxv. p. 560. As neither 
Watt nor Allibone gives a full list of Dr. Hodg- 
son’s works, and as the Catalogue of the British 
Museum distributes them under three different 
Hodgsons, the following list of his writings may 
be of some interest to readers of “ N. & Q.”:— 


1. The Picture of the Times.—Third edition was pub- 
lished in 1795. 

2. The Commonwealth of Reason. London, 1795, 8vo. 

3. The System of Nature; or, the Laws of the Moral 
and Physical World. Translated from the French of 
M. Mirabaud. London, 1795, 8vo.—Originally published 
in forty weekly numbers. 

4. The Case of William Hodgson, now confined in 

Newgate for the Payment of Two Hundred Pounds 
after having suffered Two Years’ Imprisonment on a 
Charge of Sedition, considered and compared with the 
existing Laws of the Country. London, 1796, 8vo. 
5. Proposals for Publishing by Subscription a Treatise 
called The Female Citizen; or, a Historical, Political, 
and Philosophical Enquiry into the Rights of Women as 
Members of Society. London, 1796, 8vo. 

6. The Temple of Apollo, being a Selection of the 
Best Poems from the most esteem’d Authors, London, 
1796, 8vo. 

7. Memoranda ; intended to aid the English Student 
in the Acquirement of the Niceties of French Grammar, 
London, 1817, 8vo.— This book went through many 
editions, and its title was changed to that of “ A Critical 
Grammar of the French and English Languages.” 

8. Flora’s Cabinet. 

9 9. The Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. London, 1841? 

70, 
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This does not pretend to be an exhaustive list, 
and as Dr. Hodgson is stated to have died at the 
advanced age of one hundred and six, it is quite 
clear that he had plenty of time to write more. 
He also contributed numerous articles to The 
Guide to Knowledge. The charge for which he 
was imprisoned (according to the account which 
he gives in his “ Case”) was that of having given as 
com the king to a German hog butcher. 

G. F. R. B 

« At Hemingford-terrace, Islington, at the age of 106, 
William Hodgson, M.D., author of some botanical works, 
of which Flora’s Cabinet, in which the relation of 
chemistry to the flower-garden was elucidated, was 
formerly well known.”—Ann Register, “ Deaths,” 


March 2, 1851. 
Eowarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 
The Library, Claremont, Hastings. 


“‘I@NORANCE IS THE MOTHER OF DEVOTION” 
(6™ §S. ix. 320).—In answer to my inquiry con- 
cerning this phrase you refer me to Jeremy Taylor 
and to Dryden as using it. But the saying is 
much older than either of those writers. One of 
their contemporaries, Thomas Vincent, a London 
minister ejected in 1662, begins his “ Epistle to 
the Reader” in his Explicatory Catechism with 
these words: “That popish maxim is long since 
exploded, that ignorance is the mother of devo- 
tion.” Now what I, an outsider on the Missis- 
sippi, beg to know is “a lower deep than your 
lowest deep,” that is, earlier appearances of a 
saying that must have been long used before it 
became a maxim, and still longer before it could 
have been “ long exploded.” 

James D. Burier. 

Madison, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 


Portrait or Nostrapamus (6 §, ix. 107, 
276).—There is a beautifully executed contemporary 
miniature in oil on copper of Nostradamus in the 
Hétel de Ville Library at Aix, in Provence (St. 
Remy was his birthplace), by his son, whose own 
(very handsome) portrait is also there, with the 
name “(Cesar Nostrademus” written round it. 
It is a fine thoughtful face, and does not belie 
his Jewish origin. H. Busx. 


Tae or Henrietta Maria (6% §. ix. 
426).—The widow of Charles I. died on Sept. 10, 
1669; and her daughter Henrietta Anne, the 
Duchess of Orleans, died suddenly on June 29, 
1670, “ every one” said of poison. This recalled 
the recent death of the mother, and all sorts of 
reports were circulated. It was said, in her life, 

ablished at Paris in 1690, that an astrologer in 

ngland had foretold that she would “die of a 
grain,” and that her physician had told her formerly 
that opium would be fatal to ber. It is then 
stated that the day before her death, it being 
necessary to take an anodyne, one was prepared ; 


she asked whether it contained any opium (which 
it did), was assured that it did not, took it, went 
to sleep, and never awoke. Ludlow, in his 
Memoirs, 1698, iii. 224, says: “Upon taking 
something prescribed by the physicians to procure 
sleep, the potion operated in such a manner that 
she wak’d no more.” There is, however, a very 
full account. of the matter to be found in a letter 
from Lord St. Alban to King Charles II., pre 
served in the State Paper Office, and printed by 


Mrs. Green in her Letters of Queen Henrietia 


Maria, 1857, p. 416 :— 

“On Saturday last she had a consultation of physi. 
cians, at which assisted M. Vallot, M. d’Acquin, M, 
Esprit, and M. Eccelin...... It was also a result of the 
consultation to give, towards night, in order to the 
quieting of the humours in her body, from whence they 
conjectured the great disorder came, with some rest, a 
grain of laudanum. About ten o'clock she was in too 
much heat to venture the grain of laudanum, and the 
resolution was taken not to give it at all. She caused 
thereupon her curtains to be drawn, and sent us all away, 
just as she used to do several nights before—fearing her 
yet no more than she had done, nor, indeed, imprinting 
in any of us the least imagination of that which imme. 
diately followed, Not being able to sleep of herself, she 
called to M. d'Acquin for the grain; he, contrary to his 
former resolution, and as he sayeth, to his opinion when 
he did it, suffered himself to be overruled by the queen, 
and gave it her in the yolk of an egg; she fell presently 
asleep; he sitting by her, perceiving her to sleep too 
profoundly, and her pulse to alter, endeavoured by all 
the means he could to wake her, and bring her to herself, 
but could effect neither, by all che remedies used in such 
cases; she lasted thus till between three and four o'clock, 
and then died.” 

It seems clear from this that she took the grain of 
laudanum knowingly, not by desire of her medical 
attendant, but rather in spite of him ; and any- 
how, if ignorance was shown or imprudence com- 
mitted it was not done by M. Vallot. 

Epwarp Sotty. 


Sotemy Leacue Covenant (6% S. ix, 370, 
396, 414, 457).—Miss Busx (ante, p. 457) states 
that she has been informed that there is a copy of 
the Solemn League and Covenant in the register at 
Eastwell of the date of 1642-3. Is the date wrong, 
or has her informant made a mistake about the 
document? The Solemn League and Covenant 
was not in existence at the time mentioned. 

Samvuet R. Garpiner. 


Transmocriry §. ix. 449).—This, I think, 
is clearly a vulgar form of transform. Applied tos 
thief who has disguised himself with a wig and 
false beard, it was fair enough to say, “The beggar 
was quite transmogrified”; applied to a restored 
church it would be stupid slang. The word trans 
mography ig defined by Bailey in his Dicti 
vol. ii, 8vo., edits, 1727, 1731, 1737, 1756, 
1775, as “to transform, to metamorphose.” In 
his folios of 1730 and 1736 he gives the same de- 
finition ; and in the edition of 1764 Dr. Scott 
adds, “a low, barbarous word,” This was copied 
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Ash in 1775. In Newbery’s Pocket Dictionary, 
1753, it is explained as “to transmute or alter”; 
and in Dyche, 1740, we have, “ to alter, to change, 
to turn topsy-turvy, &c.” Lemon, 1783, says, 
“Plainly derived from the Greek, to change the 
form of anything, to metamorphose it.” In Bailey’s 
German and English Dictionary, 1736, he gives, 
“ Transmogrify, to transform, verwandeln.” In 
the Slang Dictionary of Grose, edits. 1785, 1788, 
1796, and 1823, we have, “ Transmography, or 
transmogrify, to patch up, vamp, or alter.” This 
is also given in the Lexicon Balatronicum of 1811. 
Lastly, Jon Bee, in his Slang Dictionary, 1823, 
says,“ To alter, to change. A transmogrifier, one 
who so changeth the works and the cases of 
watches that the real owners cannot recognize 
their property.” Epwarp So ity. 


Transmogrify is found in Shadwell, Squire of 
Alsatia, 1688: “ Ay, ay, I know I am trans- 
mography’d; but I am your very brother, Ned.” 
The word apparently has nothing to do with 
Celtic mwg, but is a hybrid made up of Latin 
trans and Greek ypadecv. 

F. C. Brexseck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


By the help of Annandale’s Ogilvie I can carry 
back the appearance in print of this word 
from 130 to 140 years, for in the dictionary 
referred to there is the following quotation from 
Fielding : “I begin to think...that some wicked 
enchanters have transmogrified my Dulcinea.” 

Joun 

(Mn. Jno. Green supplies the same quotation from 
Fielding as Mr. Ranpatt; G. S. opines that transmo- 
Hd will be found in Capt. Marryat’s Jacob Faithful ; 

8. H. Wepawoop regards the base of the word as 
transmigration; and Mr. E. H. MarsHaut refers to a 
neat use of the colloquialism in the Recollections of Mr. 
G. V. Cox, 1868. 


Avtocrara Rayraine Lerrer or tHe Port 
Cowper (6 S. ix. 443).—The autograph letter 
communicated hy Mr. Joy at the above reference 
ay be found, though greatly mutilated (the second 
and third paragraphs and the postscript, for 
instance, being altogether omitted), in Hone’s 

able Book, p. 376. With this exception I have 
not found it in print anywhere. It is eminently 
satisfactory to have the correct original letter 
instead of a mutilated copy. The letter was in- 
dited to the Rev. John Newton. ALpua. 


The “rhyming letter” is*a very old friend to 
all who read Cowper. It will be found in Southey’s 
edition, vol. iv. p. 111, addressed to the Rev. John 
Newton. Sypuax. 


The letter quoted was addressed to the Rev. 
John Newton. It appeared in the third (8vo.) edi- 
tion of the Works of William Cowper, “ now first 


correspondence, edited by Rev. T. S, Grimshawe, 
London, Wm. Tegg & Co., 1851,” p. 77; but the 
second and third paragraphs which Mr. F. W. 
Joy gives are omitted, and also the “P.S.” The 
letter is dated from “Olney.” I remember seeing 
the same letter in another octavo edition about 
1848. Estes, 

Fillongley. 

the Rey. C. F. S, Warren, G. Mr, 
J. Cuvrontut Sixes, and Sia J. A. Picton write to 
the same effect, E. 8S. W. says it will be found, “ with 
the omission of the personal and local allusions which 
have a special interest for those who are familiar with 
Olney,” in The Life and Letters of William Cowper, Esq., 
by William Hayley, Esq., Lond., 1812, vol, i. p. 330. Mr, 
P. J. Must adds, it was, “ with similar frivolities by 
other poets,” included in an essay entitled “ Poets at 
Play,” which appeared in Blackwood for June, 1874. } 


Metancnoty ix. 368).—The passage 
from Aristotle referred to by Emerson is from the 
Problemata, xxx. ti wdvres wepitrot 
roinow téxvas paivovrat peAay- 
xoAcxol ovres. Then, after mentioning Heracles, 
Ajax, Bellerophon, xai Tav 
he proceeds:—rav borepov xai 
TlAdrwv Swxpdryns érepor cvyvoi tov 
yropipov. “Ere trav epi roinew ot 
Kabdrep Ty dio. For his 
knowledge of this passage the above author was 
probably indebted to Burton, who quotes it in 
his Anatomy of Melancholy, but without reference 
save to the name of Aristotle, part i. sec. 3, mem. 3, 
I do not know what passage of Plato is meant, or 
on what authority the saying is attributed to him, 

W. E. 


Cerservs (6 §. ix. 409).—The rationalist 
Palwphatus represents Cerberus as a dog named 
“three - headed” from the city from which he 
came: SjAov dre al odtos ris méAcws 
Tpixdpyvos; and explains the story of 
Hercules bringing him up from below by making 
Hercules find him in a cave and drag him out, for 
éXcyov ovv of dvOpwrot, Sti Sud TOD Gvtpov ka- 
rapids eis 6 “HpaxAijs dvipyaye tov Kiva 
(“ De Incred. Hist.,” cap. xl., in Opuscula Mytho- 
logica, &c., p. 50, Amst., 1688). 

Heraclitus, another rationalist writer, “De In- 
credibilibus” in the same volume, remarks of 
Cerberus as the “three-headed”: odros yap «lye 
Sv0 oxipvous, dv del tw Tatpi 
éhaivero elvat tpixéhados (cap. xxxii. p. 40). 
Servius, in his notes on Vergil, as referred to 
by Forcellini (s. v. “Cerberus ”), observes: “ Ideo 
Herculem dici eum ab Inferis traxisse quid omnes 
cupiditates et terrena vitia contempsit ” (in 4in., 
vi. 395), giving a moral sense to this labour of 
Hercules, 


completed by the introduction of Cowper's private 


The grammarian Fulgentius, glancing at the 
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lawyers then as the vulgar do now, makes Cerberus, 
in his explanation of the esoteric truths in the Ver- 
gilian poems, to be “ causidicus” (see in Mytho- 
graphs Latini, Auct., Muncker, 1681, or Lug. 

t., Van Staveren, 1742). 

Ludovicus Vives has a note on “De Cerbero 

uod sit triceps” in his commentary on St. 

ugustine (De Civitate, 1. xviii. c. 13). 

Ep. MARsHALL. 
The myth is very variously interpreted. Dahler’s 
, voc. “ Peregrin.,” is said to contain a good ac- 
count; also Stephens’s Thesaurus, London, first edi- 
tion, p. xxxii; but I cannot refer. Cerberus was not 
always three-headed. Hesiod makes him to have 
fifty heads, and Horace one hundred. Generally 
he has but three. The word seems connected with 
darkness. Cerberian is given by Hesychius as 
synonymous with Cimmerian. Geryon also and 
rpine have a triple form. This is a com- 

mon phenomenon to represent any nether deity 
as having also a terrestrial and celestial function, 
and the three heads symbolize as much. The 
Indian Trimurti is the same. Homer speaks of 
Cerberus, but not by name or form; the “ dog 
of darkness” in the Eddas is analogous. In 
Bryant’s Analysis of Mythology some curious 
remarks occur, whether well founded or not is 
another matter. Cerberus is supposed to be the 
name of a place, and to have signified the temple 
of the sun (i. 409): Kir Abor, place of light. 
Also the temple was called Tor-Caph-El, changed 
into tpixéhadAos, or three-headed, and Tor-Koren, 
royal tower, and this became tpixdpavos or tpi- 
xpavos. Anyhow, the latter word is an epithet of 
Cerberus in Sophocles, and in the Hercules Furens 
of Euripides. C, A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


The figure of the legendary Cerberus is well 
known. His purely etymological origin, as given 
by Bryant (Analysis, vol. i. p. 417), is probably 
less so, Cerberus, Bryant says, “ was properly Kir 
Abor, the place of the sun. This was called Tor- 
Caph-El, which being changed to tpixedados, 
Cerberus was hence sup to have three heads. 
That this fable took its rise from the name of a 
place ill expressed may be proved from Palzphatus, 
who in his learned work (De Incredibilibus, p. 96) 
explains fabulous and mythological traditions by 
historical facts. They say of Cerberus that he 
was a dog with three heads, but it is plain that 
he was so called from a city named Tricaren or 
Tricarenia (Clarke’s Progress, xlviii).” 


J. Corton. 
The Temple, 


“Sauce FOR GOOSE IS SAUCE FOR GANDER” 
(6™ 8. ix. 329, 395).—The father providing for his 
sons, and the bride claiming her due place in the 
household, as quoted ante, p. 395, are —_ of 
doubtful bearing upon the proverb, The ides of 


this seems to be a vindication of some wrong, with 
asense of humour. There are several other 
verbs in affinity with this, ¢.g., “A Rowland for 
an Oliver,” “ Pay him in his own coin”; but the 
—— analogue is, I think, Portia’s treatment of 
hylock. One can fancy the woman judge, in her 
rich humour, saying to herself, “ Sauce for goose is 
sauce for gander,” and applying it swiftly. The 
letter of the bond was the Jew’s right, but the same 
letter saved Antonio, I think “ Par pari refertur,” 
the heading of Phzedrus’s fable of the fox and the 
stork, is a good parallel to goose and gander. The 
moral of this is “ Sua quisque exempla debet quo 
animo pati.” W. F. Hossoy, 


The French equivalent is “ A bon chat, bon rat,” 
It is amusingly worked out in a little one-act play 
of Paul de Kock, to which it forms the title. 

R. H. Busx. 


Invertep Caevron (6" §. ix. 387). An 
example of an inverted chevron occurs in a coat 
of arms represented in one of the seven stained- 
glass windows of the Trinity Hall, Aberdeen— 
the window of the Baker Incorporation. It may 
be thus described: Gules, a chevron reversed 
quarterly azure and or, surmounted by. a balance 
and scales argent, suspended by a dexter hand 
proper issuing downwards from the honour point ; 
in base two garbs of the third ; on a chief of the 
same an anchor cabled, fessways, proper. I should 
be glad to learn whether these are the bearings of 
any Baker Incorporation, and whether the chevron 
reversed has any symbolic meaning in connexion 
with that trade. The arms of the Aberdeen 
bakers (duly granted by the Lyon in 1682) are 
correctly shown in an adjacent part of the same 
window. They furnish a curious instance of metal 
upon metal, the patent running thus: “Or, twa 
bakers Pylles disposed in salter gules, each chairged 
with thrie Loavs in pale argent, betwixt a Tower 
triple-towered in cheif and a Milnrind in base of 
the third.” The tower triple-towered is part of 
the ancient bearings of the city of Aberdeen, and 
is introduced into each of the interesting series of 
coats granted to the incorporated trades of the 
burgh. The supporters, the crest, and the motto, 
“ Panis nil saturat, Deus ni benedicat” (absurdly 
given as “ne benedicat” in Jervise’s Account of 
the Trinity Hall, Aberdeen, 1863), which appear 
in the window in connexion with the bakers’ arms, 
have no authority. P. J. ANDERSON. 

Aberdeen. 


Some Onsotete Worps, &c. S. ix. 405). 
— Rommaginge.— The word is derived from 
remuer, to move or stir. When finings are put into 
casks of wine, and are stirred round and 
with great velocity by a stick introduced a 
the shive-hole, that is called rummaging a 
and if the cask be quite full to the bung a little 
will overflow in so doing. A rummage sale is 4 
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clearance sale at the docks of unclaimed goods, 
I have never heard of such a nautical term as that 
named by Mr. Baxter. In the Sailors’ Word- 
Book rummage has but one meaning, a search by 
Customs officers for smuggled goods, and that 
only means a search by stirring about (or remuant) 
amongst the goods under examination. 
A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


York Canonnies (6% §, ix. 428).—The peculiar 
nature of the patronage of the York residentiary 
canonries, which were collated to from the non- 
residentiaries, may be seen in the reports of the 
Dean of York’s case in 1841—a case in which Sir 
Alexander Cockburn gathered some of his earliest 
laurels, in his successful defence of his uncle’s 
simoniacal proceedings. A similar system of 
election prevailed at one time in the chapter of 
St. Davids. See Sir R. Phillimore’s Ecclesiastical 
Law. The patronage of the canonries was secured 
to the Archbishop of York by the Act 13 & 14 
Vict. c. 98, s. 25. 

Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wantep §, ix. 


The lines, 
“ The pure white arrow of the light 
They split into its colours seven,” c., 
are by the late Alexander Smith, at one time secretary 
of Edinburgh University, and author of City Poems, A 
Life Drama, Edwin of Deira, Dreamthorp, Alfred 
Hagart's Household, A Summer in Skye, &c. 
JamEs HANDYSIDE. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


The Tales and Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. With Bio- 
graphical Essay by John H. Ingram, and Fourteen 
Original Etchings, &c. 4 vols, (Nimmo.) 

Tae new edition of The Tales and Poems of Edgar 

Allan Poe puts forward strong claims upon recognition. 

It is, in the first place, the most attractive collection 

that has yet appeared, the etchings with which it is 

accompanied giving it precedence over any previous 
edition, For the first time, it is asserted, the tales have 
been fully classified. The poems, too, which have been 
chronologically arranged, include several which now for 
the first time see the light. The chief claim to supe- 
riority rests, however, upon the appearance of “ The 

Journal of Julius Rodman,” a long fragment of a ro- 

mance which has not been included in any previous 

collection. To this the admirers of Poe will first turn. 

It is in all respects worthy of Poe’s reputation. How 

important it is may be inferred from the fact that it 

occupies more than a fourth of the volume—the fourth 

—in which it appears. “The Journal of Julius Rod- 

man” claims to be “an account of the first passage 

across the Rocky Mountains of North America ever 
achieved by civilized man.” Much pains have been 
taken by Poe in depicting the character of Rodman 

the circumstances which drove him to attempt 


the hazardous exploit which is described. Interesting 
enough as a specimen of Poe’s workmanship, this por- 
tion of the romance loses its full significance in con- 
sequence of the interruption to the story. When once 
the formation of the party by which the adventure is 
to be accomplished begins the interest springs to the 
highest point. It is difficult to avoid comparisons with 
Defoe, whose method of workmanship probably com- 
mended itself to Poe. An air of veracity almost equal 
to that in Robinson Crusoe is assigned the whole de- 
scription. Such less-known works, however, of Defoe 
as A New Voyage round the World are recalled more 
directly than any acknowledged masterpieces of that 
writer. The descriptions of fights with Indians and of 
struggles with the obstacles opposed by natural diffi- 
culties are signally interesting. So stirring is the whole, 
it is with a strong feeling of discontent the reader 
finds the story arrested. The most humorous part of the 
narrative is the description of the amazement among 
friendly Indians cau by the first sight of a negro, 
who is one of the party of assumed explorers, Mr. 
Ingram’s biographical essay is remarkable in the re- 
spects that it gives a concise, a readable, and an ani- 
mated account of Poe’s career, and omits all mention of 
the fictions which grew up around him and, during a 
long period, occupied the place of truth. The portrait 
in the first volume is taken from a lifelike daguerreotype 
of Poe in Mr, Ingram’s possession. The bibliophile will 
be interested to know that the edition is limited to a 
thousand copies, and that the type has been distributed. 


The Trojan War. By Prof. C. Witt. Translated by 
Frances Younghusband. With a Preface by the Rev. 
W. G. Rutherford. (Longmans & Co.) 

We have not had the advantage of reading the German 
original of this charming book. Everything save a bishop 
is said to lose by translation. Surely The Trojan War 
must also be an exception. More smooth and idiomatic 
English we never read in an original work. If the title- 
page had not disclosed the fact, we should never have 
discovered that Miss Younghusband was not the author 
of the little book before us. How delightful it is it were 
vain to endeavour to tell;. the exceeding beauty of the 
story as now told afresh can only be realized by those 
who read it as a whole. We gather that The Trojan 
War is especially intended for youthful readers. Unless 
we are much mistaken, many of our readers who are 
long past youth will be as charmed by it as we have 
been. The interest in “ the tale of Troy divine” is not 
limited to those who can read Greek, We believe, moreover, 
that there are hundreds of persons to whom Homer is 
familiar who will be delighted by these new and bright 
pictures of a past that never was a present. 


A Booke of Fishing with Hooke and Line, Made by 
L(eonard) M(ascall). Reprinted from the Edition of 
1590. With Preface and Glossary by Thomas Satchell. 
(Satchell & Co.) 

Anautrrs and lovers of curious old books have reason 

to be grateful to Mr. Satchell for his reprint of this very 

rare little black-letter volume. Of the compiler of The 

Booke of Fishing with Hooke and Line—for it is, as the 

editor points out in his preface, nothing more than a 

compilation by a practical angler from The Treatyse of 

Fyshynge wyth an Angle, from Estienne’s L’ Agriculture 

et Maison Rustique and other sources—we really know 

nothing more than that he was the author of other 
works on tree-planting, poultry, and cattle. Fuller, in- 
deed, tells us that “ Leonard Mascall of Plumsted in 
this county [Sussex] being much delighted in gardening, 
man’s original vocation, was the first who brought over 
into England from beyond the seas carps and pippins; 
the one well-cook’d delicious, the other cordial and Te 
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storative. For the proof hereof we have his own* word 
and witness, and did it, it seems, about the fifth of 
the reign of King Henry VIII., Anno Dom. 1514.” As 
regards the introduction of carp into England, Fuller's 
statement cannot be regarded as correct, for we find 
Dame Juliana Barnes saying in 1486 that “ the carpe is 
a deyntous fysshe : but there ben but fewe in Englonde.” 
But though there were undoubtedly carp in this country 
before the end of the fifteenth century, they were so 
few in number at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
that they escaped the notice of the Venetian noble who 
wrote the Relation or rather true Accownt of the Island 
of England about the Year 1500, wherein he states that 
our rivers contained “every species of Italian fish ex- 
cepting, however, carp, tench, and perch.” Nor can 
Fuller's statement be substantiated in another respect. 
L. M. nowhere states in this book that he introduced 
carp himself into this country, but says: “The first 
bringer of them into England (C I have beene credibly 
enformed) was maister Mascoll of Plumsted in Sussex, 
} al = brought first the planting of the Pippin in 
and.” 

‘o conclude with a few words of criticism,—we own to 
desiring an ampler glossary. It isa pity, too, that the title- 
page and pagination are not the same as in the original 
edition, of the first half of which this book purports to be 
areprint. Nor can we understand why Messrs. Satchell 
should bave troubled themselves to design a fresh initial 
letter for the commencement of the treatise when they 
have copied the woodcut on the title-page and the numer- 
ous other illustrations so carefully and so well. Not- 
withstanding these shortcomings, this reprint will be 
sure of a hearty welcome from many who have never 
had the opportunity before of reading this quaint old 
manual of fishing. 

A povuste number of the Lark, edited by Dr. W. C. 
Bennett, is published for June. It contains a 
number of poems by the best-known writers, from Beau- 
mont and Fletcher to Jeffery Prowse, 


Mr, Ettror Srock has two fresh facsimiles in course 
of production—the first editions of The Vicar of Wake- 
field and of Johnson's Rasselas. The former will be 
issued very shortly. A restricted number of copies will 
be bound in wood taken from the panels of the dining- 
room of Dolly's Chop-House, one of the haunts of Gold- 
smith, Garrick, and Johnson, recently pulled down. 

Tue second annual meeting of the Society for Pre- 
serving the Memorials of the Dead will be held on 
Wednesday next, in the rooms of the Archeological 
Institute. The Bishop-Suffragan of Nottingham will 

ide, 


Tue announcement of the death of Mn. Rrpewar 
Luorp, of St. Albans, in his forty-second year, has been 
read with much regret. His researches in archeology 
and ecclesiology, continued with ardour from early years, 
had enabled him to accumulate large stores of informa- 
tion, which were always held most generously at the 
disposal of all inquirers. He occasionally contributed 
to“ N.& Q” His most important publication was The 
Altars, Monuments, and Tombs existing a.D. 1428 in 
St. Albans Abbey, translations from the Latin documents 
accompanied by copious and valuable notes. He had 
been honorary secretary of the St. Albans Architec- 
tural and Archmological Society since 1870; and occa- 
sionally, before that society and others, read papers which 
were all marked by much thoroughness, is loss at St. 
Albans, where he was in large practice as a medical 
man, and much beloved, will be deeply felt. 


** In his book of fishing, fowling, and planting.” 


Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


F. T. D. (“ Value of Books”).—Za Semaine of Du 
Bartas won high praise from Goethe, but is not greatly 
valued by French critics. It was translated into various 
languages, the English version being by Joshua Sylves- 
ter. The edition (Nismes, 1580) you possess is described 
in no bibliographical work to which we have turned. 
The works of Du Bartas are not, however, in great 
demand. A copy of the edition of La Semaine, Paris, 
1585, 4to., with woodcuts, in a crimson morocco binding, 
sold for forty francs in the Nodier sale. Your copy is 
assumably worth a few shillings. The Holy Bible (New- 
castle, 1795) is not common. It is unmentioned in the 
Bibliographer's Manual. Hugo, in his Bewick Collector's 
Guide, speaking of a later edition of the same book, says 
that the engravings—which are on copper, not steel as 

ou suppose—do not increase the reputation of either 

ilby or Bewick, It is impossible to judge what price 

a book like this would fetch at a sale. The’ edition of 

Fox's Acts and Monwments should be in three volumes, 
It is, as yet, neither scarce nor dear, 

Ma. Rovunp desires it to be known that the substitu- 
tion of & for #j in “ Blijdschap doet,” &c., p. 389, was 
due to a misreading of his manuscript. 

B. (“Right of a Clergyman to shut the Doors of a 
Church”).—The question you send a second time is so 
exclusively legal in its aspects, we cannot insert it. 

Juntorn (“ Whig Myth"’).—If you will supply the 
sentence in which the words occurred, we may be able 
to answer your query. 

Cc. B. N. Dunn (“ An Oak and its Contents ”).—We 
do not undertake to acknowledge the receipt of com- 
munications, While thanking you for your contribution, 
we fail to see any reason for giving it precedence over 
other articles of equal interest and value, which have to 
wait their turn. Only when some purpose in connexion 
with an immediately forthcoming work has to be served 
do we feel justified in overlooking long standing matter 
to insert new inquiries, 

G. W. M. (David Cox”).—A biography of David 
Cox the elder, 1793-1859, will be found in Bryan's 
Biographical and Critical Dictionary of Painters and 
Engravers. 

W. (“ FitzHardinge Crest ”’).—Shall soon be in- 
serted. 

Corriornpa.—P. 453, “ Three Black Graces,” for 
“Smith, Horace and William,” read Smith, Horace and 
James. “Grace in Hall,” p, 483, second line of grace, for 
“ sanctis ” read sanctus. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 
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ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


NOTICE. 


For Seaside and Railway Reading. 


On MONDAY, June 16th, will be published, 


THE 


EXTRA SUMMER NUMBER 


or 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 
TALES BY POPULAR AUTHORS. 
PRICE SIXPENCE. 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Is sold in Monthly Parts and in Weekly Numbers. 
Subscribers’ Copies can be forwarded direct from the Office, 26, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 


Terms for Subscription and Postage: 
WEEKLY NUMBERS, 10s. 10d. for the Year; MONTHLY PARTS, 12s. 6d, 
Post- Office Orders should be mails payable to Mz, Henny WALKER. 
Sold also at all the Railway Bookstalls and by all Booksellers. 
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EDUCATIONAL WORKS PUBLISHED BY 


FREDERIC 


NORGATE. 


A GRADUATED SERIES OF 
GERMAN READING BOOKS. 


Adapted for Schools and Private Tuition by 
DR. C. A. BUCHHEIM, 
Professor of German in King's College, London. 


(I) EASY GERMAN READINGS. 
1, NIEBUHR’S GRIECHISCHE HEROENGE- 


*SCHICHTEN, With Notes, Questi 
Vocabulary. Twenty-second i2mo. ‘ie 


2. GOETHES ITALIENISCHE REISE. (Sketches 
from Goethe's Travels in Italy.) With Supeatestion, Notes, 
and Vocabulary. Seventh Edition. 12mo. cloth, Ss. 


3. SYBEL’S PRINZ EUGEN VON SAVOYEN. 
With Notes, &. mg Edition, thoroughly Revised and Im- 
proved. (1883.) 

Dr the historical and geographical in- 


(Il) DEUTSCHES THEATER. 
(A Collection of Modern German Plays.) 
1.—Contents: 1. EIGENSINN. 2 DICHTER UND PAGE. 
Notes and Vocabulary. Ninth 


Edition. 12mo. cloth, 9. 


Part Il.—Contents: 1. DER PROZESS. 2. THEURER SPASS. 
3. List UND PHLEGMA. With Notes and Vocabulary. Fourth 
ition. 12mo. cloth, te. 6d. 
Parts I. and Il. together in 1 vol. 4. 6d. 


Part Ill.—Contents: DER GEHEIME AGENT. In Five Acts. By 
HACKLANDER With Notes. Second Edition. 12moe. cloth, 


(III.) SCHILLER’S NEFFE ALS ONKEL. 
With Introduction, Notes, and Vicabulary. Eleventh Edition. 
12mo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 

Crown 8vo. 48. 6d. 


(IV.) HUMBOLDT’S NATUR- UND REISE- 


BILDER. Abridged from his “ Reise in die Equinoctial-Cegenden 
des newen Continents” ‘Personal Narrative «f Travel. &c.), and 
“Ansichten der Natur.” With Notes, Scientific Glossary, ana 
Biographical Notice of the Author. 
“ Ranke for above the ordinary run of educational books.. -- The 
notes and scientific glossary are written with great care and lucidity.” 
Publie Opinion. 
“Ww recommend the book to schoolmasters in search of an 
 reading-book for the middie or higher 
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